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A Food in Liquid Form. 


Invaluable to Nursing Mothers, Feeble Children, the 
Aged, Infirm and Convalescent. Equally Beneficial to 
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Luxurious Vestibuled Trains, Palatial Ladies’ Coaches. 
TT? Pullman Drawing Room, Sleeping and Observation Cars. 


B. & O. S-W. DINING CARS. Meals Served a la carte at Popular Prices. 
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+ For Rates, Maps, Time-Tables or Sleeping Car Space—Call on any Ticket Agent or address 


G. B. WARFEL, 
Asst Gen’! Pass’r Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 


0. P. McCARTY, 
General Pass’r Agt., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Franz 
Rals, 


of Haarlem, 


painted the original of 
| this picture 300 years 
ago. He was called 
‘‘the Velasquez of the 
North.”’ 


of the master painters 


He was one 


of the world, and ‘‘a 








jolly good tellow, which 
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Nobody can deny, either, that the best place in the West to buy Fine 
Pictures in Oil or Water Color, or in any of the finer methods of repro- 


nobody can deny.”’ 





duction, in which the charm of immortal originals is preserved, is at 


Che Noonan & Kocian Galteries, 


617 Locust Street, St. Louis. 


Artistic Framing a Specialty. 
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DIXIE FLYER, 


A Handsome New Daily Train from 


ST. LOUIS TO THE SOUTHEAST 


via Winois Central Railroad. 


Two Trains Daily to 


NASHVILLE, 
ATLANTA and 
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CHATTANOOGA, 
TACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Through Sleeping Cars. 
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Savings Accounts 


Deposits of $1.00 and upwards received. 
Interest allowed thereon, April and October in 
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A BOOK TO READ. 





O recent book should command a wider and closer 
N reading, especially among St. Louisans, just now, 
than Mr. Henry Demarest Lloyd’s volume ‘‘A 
Country Without a Strike.’’ The book deals with the 
practical details of New Zealand’s compulsory arbitration 
system, which has prevented strikes and lock-outs. The 
law applies to industries in which there are trades unions, 
but does not discriminate against the lower forms of un- 
skilled labor, for seven men may combine to form a union. 
Before arbitration is enforced by the State, efforts at 
private conciliation and arbitration must be exhausted. 
Industrial antagonists must war, if at all, according to law, 
not by boycott, mob-rule, or destruction of property. 
Employer or employe must arbitrate, when the side with a 
grievance appeals to the court. When once appeal is made 
for arbitration it is a punishable offense for an employe to 
quit work or an employer to shutdown. Mr. Lloyd shows 
how the law worked in actual cases. We need something 
like the New Zealand law in this country. 


Che Mirror. 
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THE KANSAS CITY CONCOCTION. 


PLATFORM AND CANDIDATES CONSIDERED. 





City is a drag-net affair. It caters to all the senti- 


To platform adopted by the Democrats at Kansas 

ment of opposition there is in this country. It 
condemns, denounces, opposes, repudiates everything the 
country has done since March, 1897. This, certainly, is 
peculiar, to say the least. It is strange that any party 
should say, in effect, that the country, through its elected 
representatives, has done nothing right or well. It is more 
than ordinarily strange, in view of the fact that nearly 
everything the country has done was the result, naturally, 
from a war into which it was the Democracy’s boast that it 


forced the Administration. 
we 


The Democrats declare the Constitution follows the 
flag. Unfortunately, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided that the Constitution does not follow the 
flag, ex propria vigore, even into the territory to be erected 
into States. Nevertheless, the protest against the Porto 
Rico tariff-law is the most sane and defensible utterance 
of the Kansas City platform. The Republicans will find 
it difficult to meet the Democratic attack on this line. 

& 

The Cuban plank is practically meaningless. The Ad- 
ministration has not attempted ‘‘to exercise sovereignty, 
jurisdiction or control over the island of Cuba, except for 
its pacification.’’ Forward steps have been taken to give 
the Cubans Home Rule. The Cubans have heid elections 
nd Cubans are in office all over the island. Fair-minded 
men know that it is impossible to give the Cubans full self- 
control two years after their emancipation from the op- 
pression of centuries. 
after enslavement for three hundred years. 


A nation is not made in two years, 
The govern- 
The Ad- 
ministration, thus far, has only been trying to prepare the 


ment of the island is not taken from its people. 


people for government. 
Pad 


The denunciation of the Government’s Philippine policy 
is only empty words. 
Dewey’s word that the Filipinos never were, as the plat- 
form asserts, ‘‘our allies.’’ The Filipinos are not, strictly 
speaking, trying to ‘‘achieve liberty and self-government.’’ 
They went to war with us before we had raised a hand 
against them, or uttered a sentiment that could be con- 
The Kansas City 


In the first place we have Admiral’s 


strued as threatening their extinction. 
Philippine plank says: 

The Filipinos can not be citizens without endangering our 
civilization; they can not be subjects without imperilling our 
form of government, andas we are not willing to surrender our 
civilization or to convert the republic into an empire, we 
favor an immediate declaration of the nation’s purpose to 
give to the Filipinos first, a stable form of government, second, 
independence, and, third, protection from outside interference, 
such as has been given for nearly a century to the republics of 
Central and South America. 

“If the Filipinos cannot be citizens without endanger- 
ing our civilization,’’ how about the Porto Ricans? If the 
Democrats will explain how their demand that we give the 
Filipinos stable government, independence and protection 
is not imperialism the country will be delighted. We can- 
not give them stable government until they are willing to 
be stable. They are not willing at present. The demand 
for Filipino independence comes from the Filipinos whose 
idea of independence was the sack of Manila, the murder 
of the friars, the looting of Spaniards owning property. The 
Filipinos cannot be independent if we have to protect them. 
We cannot protect them unless we have a large hand in 
their government, toprevent them doing things which may 


involve us in war on their account. A protectorate of Fili- 


pinos, such as we have exercised over South America is im- 
possible. And if we are to establish a protectorate over the 
islands what becomes of the sense of the Democratic plank 
concerning the Monroe Doctrine? Here is the plank de- 
nouncing the Republican violation of the Monroe Doctrine: 

The declaration in the Republican platform adopted at the 
Philadelphia Convention, held in June, 1900, that the Republican 


party steadfastly adheres to the policy announced in the Monroe 


Doctrine, is insidious and deceptive. This profession is con- 


tradicted by the avowed policy of that party in opposition to 
the spirit of the Monroe Doctrine to acquire and hold sov- 
ereignty over large areas of territory and large numbers of 
people in the Eastern hemisphere. 

If we establish a protectorate over the Filipinos do we 
not, in effect, ‘‘acquire and hold sovereignty over large areas 
of territory and large numbers of people in the Eastern 
hemisphere?’’ If we are not sovereign over territories and 
people, how can we protect? If we are to be a protectorate 
we must have the right to dictate what the Filipinos shall 
or shall not do. And that is imperialism. Such a protec- 
torate as we exercise over South American countries is im- 
possible in our relations with the Filipinos. Their situation 
is different. Their relations with the world are different. 
They are more exposed to danger from attack. They are a 
different kind of people. They must be more closely 
watched, so closely that the watching must amount to prac- 
tical control of their affairs. Even after they have inde- 
pendence we must protect the Philippines and, if the past 
history of the islands enable us to judge the future, the 
greater part of our work as a protectorate would be the sup- 
pression of conflict between different brands of independ- 
We are in the Philippines. The Democrats don’t 
They speak in riddles. 


ence. 
tell us to get out. 
to prepare the way for stable government. 
there some European Power would grab the islands. 
Therefore we are protecting them, and, if they ever attain 
to independence, it will only be because we are strong 
enough to maintain our right to protect them against attack. 
The Philippine plank made in Kansas City means nothing. 
If the Filipinos are not fit to be made citizens without en- 


We are trying 
If we were not 


dangering our civilization, they are not fit for independ- 
If they are not fit for independence we must rule 
The Democratic Philippines plank, logically con- 


ence. 
them. 
strued, ties the party up in a hard knot, convicts it of being 
imperialistic without daring to say soopenly. We shall 
get around to this again before we get through the plat- 
form. 


st 

The Democrats are opposed to ‘‘seizing distant islands to 
be governed outside the Constitution and whose people 
never can be citizens.’’ The territories on our mainland 
are governed by Congress and the Executive outside the 
Constitution, according to the Supreme Court of the 
Nation. We govern Indians who never can be citizens. 
In many States of the South we govern negroes and deny 
them citizenship. The Democrats especially approve this. 
The South would not let the negro be deported from the 
country. There is no more inherent difficulty in govern- 
ing Tagalogs and Macabebes ‘‘who never can be citizens’’ 
than in governing negroes in Mississippi, Louisana and the 
Carolinas and denying them citizenship by carefully con- 
certed restrictions. It is no more wrong to govern the 
Philippines ‘‘outside the Constitution’’ than it_has been to 
govern Alaska in the same manner. 

as 

The declaration that the Democrats regard ‘‘the burn- 
ing issue of imperialism, growing out of the Spanish war, 
* * * as the paramount issue of the campaign’”’ is a bit 
of patent jugglery. The ‘‘paramount issue’ clause is 
deliberately used ‘‘to shelve silver.’’ 
excuse for the use of the phrase. 
declaration of independence in 1896, if it was to save not 


There was no other 
If silver was the new 
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only this country but mankind, how does it happen not to 
be the ‘‘paramount issue’’ this year, The ‘‘paramount issue’’ 
declaration is a hint to the gold standard men that the silver 
plank ‘‘doesn't count.’’ But the ‘‘paramount issue’’ 
plank doesn't count either, for it recommends nothing 
practicable, and only suggests a disguised imperialism for 
the frank purpose of the Republicans to declare we are 
responsible to the world for the Philippines and will govern 
them for their advantage. If the ‘‘paramount issue’’ were 
no fake the Democratic platform would say plainly ‘‘let us 
pull up stakes in Luzon and clear out.’’ But the Demo- 
crats dare not so declare themsel ves, because they don’t 
mean it. They have an anti-imperialist plank, solely 
because the other party has done the thing that has been 
done in the Philippines. 
we 


But the Pailippines are not the ‘‘paramount issue’’ 
with Mr. Bryan. Silver is the sine qua non with him. 
Without 16 to 1 he wouldn’t run. Candidate and platform 
are at war as to what is ‘‘paramount.’’ Mr. Bryan 
insisted on the silver plank above all others and _ his insist- 
ence shows that silver is the ‘‘paramount issue,’’ with him. 

a 

The plank against militarism is buncombe. The army 
has been cut down since the Spanish war. And it’s 
fortunate the army was not further reduced so as to pre- 
vent our protection of our own people in China. The 
Democratic endorsement of a State militia is positively 
funny, when it is recalled that the States which dominate 
the Democracy now are Western States where it is a point 
of honor to discredit and discourage the militia, and, as in 
Missouri, not to use the little militia they have to suppress 
disorder. If the Democrats oppose a large standing army 
why not also a large navy? One is as militaristic as the 
other. Indeed, the navy is the militaristic feature of great 
governments to-day. And how are we to maintain pro- 
tectorates without an army as well as a navy? 

at 

The trust and monopoly declaration is not much more 
convincing than the like plank in the Republican platform. 
The suggestions for remedying the trust evil are many. 
The best is, that present laws be enforced. Publicity is 
demanded in the matter of the affairs of corporations. 
That is good, too. But the demand for comprehensive 
national laws to prevent certain corporations doing business 
outside the State of their origin is not of the old order of 
Democratic faith. The requirement that no corporation 
shall be allowed to do business outside of its State unless 
it can declare it has not tried and is not trying to monopo- 
lize some article or branch of business, is silly. Any cor- 
poration could so declare, with truth: even the Standard 
OilCompany. The suggestion that ‘‘tariff laws should be 
amended by putting the products of trusts upon the free 
list to prevent monopoly under the plea of protection’’ is a 
good one. But there are trusts and monopolies in Free 
Trade England. Another paragraph on the subject of 
trusts says: ‘‘corporations should be protected in all their 
rights and their legitimate interest should be respected, 
but any attempt by corporations to interfere with the public 
affairs of the people or to control the sovereignty which 
creates “them should be forbidden under such penalties 
as will make such attempt impossible.’’ But that plank 
was voted for by the corporationist delegates from 
Missouri by the corporation-bleeding Tammany men, by 
Van Wyck and Croker of the Ice Trust. It means, 
probably, ao more than the Republican declaration, and 
nobody believes the latter means anything. But the anti- 
trust elements know that there is more chance for Demo- 
cratic than Republican action against monopoly. The 
Republican party policy is the policy that builds trusts. 

st 

The financial plank need hardly be discussed now. We 
have been at it for four years. It is the old cry of 16 tol. 
And it is still currency bill is 
denounced as being designed ‘‘to discredit the sovereign 
right of the National Government to issue all money what- 
ever, coin or paper, and to bestow upon national banks the 
power to issue and control the volume of paper money for 


paramount. The 


he Blirror. 


their own benefit.’”’ This isa sop to the fiat money 
folk, although there is truth in the platform’s declaration 
that the national bank currency is founded on a national 
debt, and for the currency to increase, the debt must 
increase. The demand for government paper or silver 
certificates is a demand for the Rag Baby. The govern- 
ment should be out of the banking business, and the banks 
out of the government business, but the way to accomplish 
this is not through fiat money. 
ad 
The Democrats tavor ‘‘an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution providing for the election of United States 
Senators by direct vote of the people and also favor a 
direct legislation wherever practicable.’’ ‘‘Wherever prac- 
ticable’’ means nowhere in this country. But that’s a sop 


to the Populists. 
Fad 


No one will oppose the plank which opposes govern- 
ment by injunction, denounces the biacklist and favors 
arbitration as a means of settling disputes between corpora- 
tions and their employes. The demand for a Department 
of Labor, with a place for the head thereof in the Cabinet, 
is not a senseless one. But why did not the Democrats 
favor compulsory arbitration, as thatis the only way arbi- 
tration can be secured. The pension plank is all right, 
except that it blinks the question of pension frauds. 

we 

The Nicaragua Canal is approved, but the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty is denounced as un-American. But the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty is not imperialistic. It is just tne other 
way, and the treaty does not prevent our protecting the 
canal at either end. And it would not prevent our fortify- 
ing the canal if we wanted to. 

ut 

The party favors ‘‘the continuance and strict enforce- 
ment of the Chinese exclusion law and its application to 
the same classes of all Asiatic races.’ Even of the brave 
Filipinos? The Filipinos who ought to be independent? 
Why Asiatics? Why not Cuban and Porto’ Rican 
‘‘niggers?’’ But the Democrats favor territorial govern- 
ment for Alaska and Porto Rico? Why not then for the 
Philippines, which will, before long, have as many white 
Americans as Alaska or Porto Rico? 

a 

The alliance of the Republican party with England is 
denounced. That is pure balderdash and flapdoodle. 
There is no alliance. An alliance with the Republican 
party would be no good for England and no good for the 
party. This plank is bait tor Irish gudgeons. The Boer 
plank is bait for German suckers. It has won already the 
support of Webster Davis, wind-bag. But the Boer plank 
means nothing. Wecould do no more for the Boers than 
England could do for the Filipinos. 

yd 
A sensible plank is that which favors the abolition of the 
war taxes and another sensible plank denounces the Dingley 
tariff law. But of what minor importance tne old tariff 
reform idea has become since 1892! The ship-subsidy 
scheme is rightly characterized as a scheme to put 
unearned millions into the hands of contributors to 
Republican campaign funds. 
J 

There is no attack on the life-tenure of office, no protest 
against the use of the regular army to quellriot. But, 
oddest omission of all, there is no mention of the income 
tax. Was this last omitted to tickle the Tammany tiger? 
Was it a concession to the plutocratic East? And is not its 
omission strange, when arecent Supreme Court decision on 
the inheritance tax has justified the income tax and practi- 
cally reversed the queer decision in which Justice Shiras 


flopped? 
se 


The plattorm, as a whole, is not strong. It does not 
touch upon the big scandals connected with the Treasury 
Department. It ignores the incident of the Standard Oil 
stock deal in which the Nation’s money was used to enable 
one gang of gamblers to squeeze another. The platform 
rings somewhat insincerely, especially on the ‘‘paramount 





issue.’’ It says: ‘‘This is the game. Don’t mind 
silver. Don’t mind this, either.’ The protectorate idea 
nullifies the anti-imperialist cry. The platform appears to 
have been written with a desire to harmonize the party for 
1904, rather than to win in 1900. The silver plank will 
keep off the Gold Democrats, because Mr. Bryan is the 
incarnation of the silver issue. Gold Democrats might 
have swallowed a silver plank with any other candidate, 
but they can’t believe that silver is not paramount with Mr. 
Bryan. As for the effect of the platform on the country at 
large, the platform does not promise anything as a substi- 
tute for so-called imperialism. The platform is too wholly 
obstructive. It is not constructive. And the ring of 
insincerity is through it all. 
a 

The only sincerity in the party is to be found in Mr. 
Bryan. But he will be knifed, because he would not be 
insincere on silver. Mr. Bryan dominated the convention 
by force of circumstances. But the Democracy of those 
States that must be carried to defeat the Republicans 
returns to its homes with a determination to destroy Mr. 
Bryan, while remaining ostensibly and ostentatiously regular. 
The platform will do to keep the organization together. It 
was not built to win. 

se 


Adlai Stevenson’s nomination for Vice-President is a 
grisly joke on Mr. Bryan. The Nebraskan wanted Towne. 
Stevenson is a fossil. He isarank spoilsman. As the 
headsman of the Post Office Department he won the affec- 
tion of Tammany and Tammany nominated him for Vice- 
President with Cleveland in the latter’s third race. As 
Vice-President, Stevenson was more than usually a ‘‘stiff’’ 
in the office. He was wishy-washy in the great fight be- 
tween Cleveland and the Senatorial cabal, but he declared 
for 16 to 1 when the Chicago Convention spoke. In Illinois 
he amounts to nothing compared with men like Carter Har- 
rison, John P. Altgeld, Judge Tuley, Ben Cable or even 
Buck Heinrichsen. He could not even be elected a 
delegate to Kansas City. Mr. Stevenson represents nothing 
anywhere inthecountry. He is a relic, areminiscence; no 
more. He has no convictions and no power and is a dead 
weight upon Mr. Bryan. The ticket must remind Bryan- 
ites of the legend of the man tied to a corpse. Stevenson is 
the corpse of what the silverites call Clevelandism. Steven- 
son was tacked on to Cleveland to kill him, but the same 
people will try him again on Mr. Bryan. Stevenson was 
nominated to emphasize the Democracy’s conception of the 
East as ‘‘the enemy’s country,’’ and, at the same time, 
disgust the Populists who had nominated Towne. The 
country said nothing when Stevenson’s nomination was an- 
nounced. It just laughed. Mr. Bryan winced at ‘‘the 
wisdom of the convention.”’ 


st 


Can the Democracy win with this ticket and _plat- 
form? The answer to the question is difficult. Just now 
the tide is undoubtedly running against the Republicans. 
What will be the condition, in November, who shall say? 
Popular dislike of Mr. Hanna, popular hatred of protected 
Trusts is now very strong and deep. Anti-imperialism is 
at high-water mark. But the silver plank frightens many 
of those who dislike Trusts and imperialism. And Mr. 
Bryan’s individual imperialism has alienated support among 
many who believe the party should be more than any man. 
His dictation will be more strongly resented as the days go 
by. It seems that Mr. Bryan was stronger before the mak- 
ing of the platform than he ever will be again. It seems 
probable that the Chinese situation will serve to show that 
the country is forced into imperialism so called, and that 
moral power is no good without physical power to back it 
up. Sympathy with the Boers is not going to last, with the 
obscuration of the Boer war by the Chinese situation. 
Anti-British sentiment will not help the ticket much, save 
with the Irish-Americans, and they are Democrats, any- 
how. 

a 

The great defect of the Democratic position is that it 

offers no tangible solution of our difficulties, no practica 











way out of them. The Democratic platform is as vague as 
he Republican, except that the latter seems to favor going 


head as better than turning back. The good times will 


o diminish the desire for a change in government. 
of 1896 are not going back to the 
The personal magnetism of 


erve t 
rhe ‘‘bolters’’ 
Democracy, in great numbers. 
Mr. Bryan, his personal sincerity and honesty are the 
Democracy’s chief capital, but, in the opinion of those who 
refused to support him in 1896, his personal sincerity and 
honesty on the silver question make him more dangerous to 
the business and credit of the country. Besides there is no 
faith in the men who are recognized as possible Cabinet 
members in the event of Mr. Bryan’s election—Jones, 
Stone, Hogg, Altgeld, Tillman, et a/. Nevertheless, before 
the campaign is six weeks old, we shall see the country 
badly scared, and we shall see the Republican party rely- 
ing upon the definite and determined Roosevelt to pull it 
through, rather than on the drifting Major McKinley. 
The race, really, will be between Col. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Bryan. W. M.R. 
eee 
THE REFORM OF ST. LOUIS. 





HOW SELF-INTERESTS DEMAND IT. 


to the MIRROR’S doctrine that the unpleasant, not 
to say disgraceful, incidents of the late street rail- 
way strike, emphasize the demand fora good government 


Ts Republic and the Post-Dispatch have come around 


movement in this city. 

There would have been no lawlessness if the politicians 
in office had all done their duty. If weare to have good 
government in St. Louis we must have men in office who 
will enforce the laws,without fear or favor,against corpora- 
tions and mobs. 

The atrocities of the strike grew, naturally, out of the 
political conditions. There never would have been such 
violence if the corporation against which violence was, 
mainly, directed, if that corporation had not grown to 
colossal power through bribery and corruption. There 
never would have been such a long drawn out paralysis of 
business and subversion of social order, if the politicians, 
who had been subsidized in various ways by the corpora- 
tion, were not afraid of the votes of rioters. 

The Grand Jury report on last Friday was a smashing 
arraignment of the police law that turned the department 
over to politicians who refused to use it against disturbers 
of public order. The Grand Jury report is a powerful 
plea for Home Rule in St. Louis. 


were venal and cowardly. 


The politicians They 
neglected public interests, imperiled public safety, dis- 
graced the community. Those politicians now in office will 
never be in office again, but the machines they represent 
will name their successors, if something be not done by 
the people to prevent the triumph of machine power. The 
party machines must not be allowed to elect their men. If 
the machines win, we shall probably have more boodling, 
more pandering to lawlessness. 

Besides, the machines must not win for another reason. 
There is no doubt that the city must spend many millions 
of dollars to put it in position to entertain the world at the 
World’s Fair of 1903. 

The money must be spent in making and repairing 
streets and sewers and alleys, in building eleemosynary 
institutions, to replace the present death-traps, in beautify- 
ing the parks, in securing a pure water supply, in complet- 
ing the City Hall, and in divers and sundry other ways. 

Two years ago the present municipal machine wanted 
$20,000,000 for public improvements. The city refused to 
vote it into the hands of the machine. Now we shall need 
$50,000,000 to improve the city. We must issue bonds 
for it, after getting the right to do so by amending the 
State Constitution and City Charter. The people will be 
taxed to pay the bonds. Therefore the people must wish 
that the money so raised shall be honesty expended. The 
people would not give the expenditure of $20,000,000 into 
the hands of the Ziegenhein gang. Does any sane person 
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suppose that $50,000,000 would be more honestly expended 
by the Jefferson Club gang? It will not do to ‘‘roll’’ 
Ziegenheinism out and ‘‘roll’’ Jefferson Clubism in. There 
must be a new deal that will put in office men not bound to 
provide spoils for any gang. 

The election of such men must be the result of a move- 
ment not silk-stocking its character. A city ticket should 
be nominated next spring by a convention composed of 
representatives of every reputable non-political organization, 
from the Bar Associationto the Labor Unions, from the 
swell clubs to the Turner societies, and including the 
Organizations of women. Such a convention would be 
more popularly representative than the convention of any 
party or of both parties. It would nominate men who 
would administer the city in such a way as to make all 
visitors to the Fair charmed with the place. Such men 
would see that for every dollar appropriated and spent the 
city would get value received, and if posterity has to pay 
the bill, posterity will see that it has something substantia! 
to show for its money. 

The business element and labor element and all ele- 
ments would profit by the expenditure of so much money in 
addition to the sums to be expended on the Fair proper. 
If good officials direct the expenditure the money will not 
be wasted, and if the money be not wasted, there will be no 
reaction of depression after the Fair. If money be 
properly expended there can be no terrible sag in property 
values or in wages after the Fair. The citizens may have 
to pay a little more taxes, but most of it will go back to them 
through the work to be done. We shall be building a 
beautiful city for the future and, if we build it well, future 
taxpayers will not object. 

With good men in office between 1901 and 1905, we 
shall not fear that the World’s Fair will be made the occa- 
sion for a grabbing of franchises for which the public 
treasury will not be adequately compensated. 

The city must put its best foot forward in every way. In 
order to do this it must put its best men forward, for the 
work to be done must reflect the character of the men who 
doit. The people of the city must get together on the 
issue of a greater, better, more beautiful St. Louis. It is 
an opportunity most splendid to prevent the division of the 
population into classes—a thing that seemed very imminent 
during the great strike. The idea of a well-governed, 
prosperous, peaceful, united, beautiful St. Louis is one 
that should stimulate enthusiasm among all the people. 

Such a St. Louis would be money in the pocket of 
everybody in the city. Civic pride would be self-interest. 
And self-interest is the most powerful motive in the world. 
The self-interest of the entire community is what the new 
movement must appeal to, against the self-interests of the 
politicians andthe boodlers. The self-interest of all 
is only common sense. The self interest of the few 
makes for privilege, and privilege means corruption. The 
politicians of both parties fatten on privilege, and privilege 
Therefore, the politicians are the 
The strike has shown us how 


robs the community. 
enemies of the community. 
the politicians betray us. 

The MIRROR gladly welcomes the support of such 
papers as the Post Dispatch and the Republic. This paper 
believes, too, that the Star is in line with the reform upon 
which this paper has been pounding away for some months. 
It is also probable that, after the National election in 
November, the Globe-Democrat will fall into line for a city 
government that will make St. Louis not the least attractive 
feature of the World’s Fair. 

There is no need of political partisanism when the city 
confronts the Fair problems. All we need is men of 
brains and honesty in the offices and in all the offices. 
This doesn’t mean that we must look for men who have no 
politics. The men may be of one persuasion or another, 
personally, but they must be men, primarily, of character, 
who will administer offices for results to the community, 
not for the benefit of machines, or gangs, or cliques. The 
only politics for this movement is a policy that will rein- 
state the city in that fair fame it possessed before the strike, 
that will put St. Louis properly before the world during the 
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World’s Fair. This can only be done by men who will 
run the city on business principles and with a view to bene- 
fiting the community. 

It may possibly be shown that an independent move- 
ment will not do. But the MIRROR is not madly devoted 
to the means of The MIRROR wants results. 
Any honorable means will do to attain the end—the reform 
of St. Louis by the elimination of the men and the smash- 
ing of the organizations that have brought the city into 


reform. 


bankruptcy, moral, social and financial. Any movement 
that will get the administration of the city’s affairs out of 
the hands of the ignorant, the corrupt, the cowardly 
crews that dominate both parties in St. Louis will com- 
mand the MIRROR’S support to the limit. 

St. Louis must be emancipated from the rule of jays in 
the State Legislature, from the rule of Gubernatorial 
appointees belonging tothe minority party in St. Louis, 
from the rule of the narrow, ignorant Republicanism that 
is represented by Ziegenhein. The emancipation can be 
accomplished when the right sort of citizens go to the front 
for the cause. 

The business men must get together, and so must all 
other men, to determine what shall be done towards secur- 
ing good officials in the next spring election. They can- 
not unite too soon. Aright step has been suggested in the 
organization of the posse into some sort of good government 
movement, butit would be a bad thing to have the members 
organize as posse men, with a strong military flavoring. 
That would smack too much of vigilantes and ku-klux, and 
might possibly intensify the class feeling which was engen- 
dered by the strike. The good government movement 
must not be a posse movement, to keep alive the bitterness 
of the memory of men slain and women stripped. The 
good government movement will not be helped by too 
strong a suggestion of buckshot, or by any suggestion 
thereof. It must be a ballot movement and it must and 
will enlist sympathy and support, not less from the work- 
ingmen who sympathized with the strike than from the 
men who bore arms to prevent the strike’s develop- 
ment into a form of Chinese ‘‘Boxerism.”’ 

W. M. R. 
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“THE REIGN OF LAW.” 





A REVIEW OF JAMES LANE ALLEN’S LATEST NOVEL. 





(For the MIRROR.) 


‘‘The Reign of Law,’’ by far his deepest work, and, 

perhaps, his greatest. It is as daring a book, in one 
direction, as was ‘‘A Summer in Arcady,’’ in another, and 
yet not so daring as the same book would have been a gen- 
eration ago. Time changes outlooks just as Death effaces 
differences and it is due to the transformations wrought by 
the Man with the Hour-Glass that Mr. Allen’s latest liter- 
ary effort is not suppressed openly and read secretly in the 
corners. Not for its impurity, not that it hovers upon the 
borders even of the risque; no book has appeared lately 
that is clearer of either charge. But because it voices 
doubts of established dogmas which nearly all of us keep in 
some hidden corner of our brains and for which men have 
died at the hands of other men, for which men have been 
pilloried before the scorn of other men’s eyes, and for 
which some of God’s best creatures have been adjudged 
‘‘heretic’’ and, therefore, spiritually unclean. 

James Lane Allen is peculiarly an exponent of Nature. 
He has the vivid touch of Zola and a delicate limning of his 
own that illuminates and tones his simplest descriptions. 
He calls his book, in the sub-title, ‘‘A Tale of the Kentucky 
Hemp Fields,’’ and no more beautiful tribute has been 
paid to stately tree or riot-running garden of bloom and 
fragrance than he lays atthe shrine of the homely hemp. 
One forgets that hemp means cordage and hangmen’s 
nooses and other things devoted to horrible and plain 
utility, and grasps the wonderful miracle of its growth as if 
it were a thing apart and under special physical laws of its 


Jot LANE ALLEN gives us, in his new book, 


own. 
With this growth of the hemp the writer goes back toa 
day long dead in Kentucky’s history, when this one 
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iudustry was the salvation of the State and its wealth-pro- 
ducer; when Kentucky hemp went into the markets of the 
world, in competition and stood, in 1860, only second in the 
rigging of ocean craft to Great Britain herself. 

It is in the hemp field, just after the close of the Civil 
War, when Kentucky was a State of wrecked fortunes and 
ruined tarms, of dilapidated homesteads and women mourn- 
ing for the dead in battle-field-graves, that we are intro- 
duced to David, the youth whose evolution into a thinker is 
the motif of the story. The smell of the hemp ‘‘now lay 
heavy on the air, seeming to be dragged hither and thither 
like a slow scum on the breeze, like moss on a sluggish pond. 
A deep robust land; und among its growths he—this lad, 
in his way a self-unconscious human weed, the seed of his 
kind borne in from far generations back, but springing out 
of the soil naturally now, sap of its sap, strength of its 
strength.”’ 

Some sixty-five years before, his great-grandfather, 
a man whose breadth of mind should have preserved him 
for three generations later, had built, of his will and 
substance, a church, in the wilderness of those days, which, 
in its deeds, incorporated the proviso that it was to be free 
to a// faiths and open to all who expounded what they held 
to be truth. Romanist, Methodist, Baptist, Unitarian 
down through the whole gamut of names that after all 
mean so little in the fuller harmonies of Religion itself, 
they had all used’ the old church. The old great-grand- 
father himself was a religious man, but it was not in him to 
be a sectarian or doctrinaire. 

The generations after him had been religious, but in the 
far more common way; as we had been gifted with a 
vision that saw further than his time and enviroments, they, 
inversely, possessed mental optics (or should one say 
‘‘spiritual?’’) that narrowed Truth into the scope of a 
mustard seed. 

David was the only child of two ole people whose 
religion was founded upon their own literal interpretation 
of the Bible. He had been brought up in the odor of 
sanctity and, being naturally endowed with the deeply 
reverent soul of the being who feels as well as thinks, he 
had accepted the gospel as it was given to him and asked 
of life nothing greater than to spread that gospel abroad. 
He was a big, shy fellow who had had no petting in his 
baby days and no childish follies in his youth. His father 
and mother had never been young enough themselves to be 
fitted for having a child of their own, and so it was a dry 
diet of husks upon which his soul had fed. But some- 
where in his brain structure there was an inherited germ 
of the old great-grandfather that had, after the manner of 
those hereditary germs, skipped or lain dormant a couple of 
generations and was beginning now to wake up and rub its 
eyes preparatory to starting arevolution in David's mental 
and spirtual nature. 

But he worked in the hemp and kept his desires to him- 
self until a great daycame when a minister begging sub- 
scriptions for the newly founded Bible College at Lexing- 
ton made his appeal to the people of his district from the 
pulpit of his ancestor’s church. Then he summoned cour- 
age to face the untender old mother and hard old father 
and announce that he, too, meant to go tothe Bible College, 
meant to learn all there was to be learned of the sacred, old 
book and to preach its truths as the disciples had gone forth 
and preached them ‘‘unto all the nations.’’ Just how he 
was to accomplish this he knew not, nor how he was to get 
the money and clothes for his great undertaking, but he 
would—that he felt and knew. 

To his great surprise, there was no opposition. On the 
other hand, he met the first cordial response he had ever 
received from his parents. To have a minister for a son— 
it was more than they had dared to dream in their wildest 
flights of fancy! And so they sacrificed and helped him 
all they could while, for two years, he read his Bible for 
preparation and labored incessantly, in other men’s fields 
as well as at home, and at last the coveted means were his. 
‘“‘Thus this lad was nearer the first century and yet earlier 
ages than the nineteenth. He knew more of prophets and 
apostles than modern doctors of divinity. When the long 
looked-for day arrived for him to throw his arms around 
his father and mother and bid them good-bye, he should 
have mounted a camel like a youth of the Holy Land, and 
taken his solemn, tender way across the country toward 
Jerusalem.”’ 

And so he entered college, and, the great-grandfather’s 
brain-germ having pretty much aroused itself, he was not 
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content to hear only the doctrines of the college chapel, 
but must needs go forth to pick up the crumbs of Truth as 
each sect distributes them. He received many rude 
shocks. Being essentially of the student mold, he was a 
man of peace and to his untutored mind the very essence 
of the Christ’s creed was Peace. He found that each sect 
was right inits own eyes and, ergo, every other wrong; that 
what was truth to one was error to another and yet 
all were but edifices built upon the same rock—the 
Bible. There was no unity in the interpretation of the 
book he had so loved and studied and which had seemed to 
open such a simple way unto light. He became worried 
and doubt crept in and, for help and guidance, he went to 
his pastor. It was an unfortunate interview. The man 
was so intrenched in his own petty orthodoxy, so encum- 
bered within small soul and a narrow brain that he treated 
the agonized boy’s questions as insults, his gropings for 
light as the meaningless wanderings of an imbecile. At 
the close: ‘‘the lad reached for his hat... and stood 
up. He was as pale as the dead. ‘I shall never be able 
to preach Apostolic Christianity,’ he said, and turned to the 
door.”’ 


But he remained awhile longer at the college and 
studied and read voraciously. He bought Darwin and saw 
into depths of science that he had never imagined. 
Theology he studied, not in one phase, but all phases, and 
the inevitable was the result. The old idea that the uni- 
verse was made for Man faded away a d he saw Man as he 
is—the must arrogant of God’s creations. He realized 
that; ‘‘Nature does nothing for Man, except what she en- 
ables him to do for himself.’? The greenness of the earth, 
the blue of the sky, which he once thought were for Man 
he sees ‘‘would have been had Man never existed;’’ Na- 
ture had merely given him ‘‘an eye which had adapted it- 
self to get pleasure out of the greenness.’’ 


He sees the universe as an expression of Law; God the 
author of the Law, that we should seek Him and His 
reign, the Reign of Law; our seekings of God are 
our religions. And so he_ sees that the reli- 
gions of the various civilizations ‘‘were as natural a part 
of those civilizations as their civil laws, their games, their 
wars... . and the Christian religion, the greatest of all 
to us, takes its place with the others as a perfectly natural 
expression of the same human desire and effort to find 
God and to worship Him through all the best that we know 
in ourselves and of the universe outside us.’’ 


So he gives up the ministeral idea and is expelled from 
the college, going home to the bitterness of death; a son 
who is the cruelest of disappointments and for whom there 
is no welcome. But he works on the farm and reads and 
fulfills one part of destiny, at least, by falling in luve with 
Gabriella, the young school teacher, a lovely woman whose 
faith is immovable, whose religion is real enough to com- 
prehend the fight in his soul and whose trust is great 
enough to leave judgment to the God he seeks in his own 
way. 

After a spell of illness, when relations are pleasanter 
between him and his parents, David decides upon his 
future. He gives his father the unused money of his col- 
lege fund to repair and reiieve the incumbered farm and 
thus, freed]from obligation, he will enter a Northern college 
and fit himself to devote his life to teaching physical 
science, ‘‘some branch of it.’? He will work his way 
through and Gabriella must wait for him. But Gabriella will 
not; he must take her and the little she has and they will 
fight the battle together. This was beyond his maddest 
hopes; only to have her approve—that had been all he 
asked. 


as 


Oh, Gabriella!’’ he cried, ‘‘if you had failed me in 
thatI do not know what I should have done! Science! 
Science! There is the fresh path for the faith of the race. 
For the race, henceforth, must get its idea of God, and build 
its religion to Him, from a knowledge of the Laws of His 
universe . . . The Creator of all life, in all life He must 
be studied . . . Our religion will more and more be what 
our science is, and some day they will be the same.”’ 

‘‘The Reign of Law’”’ is a literary feast in every way and 
is just out, being one of the latest publications of the Mac- 
millian Company, New York, and illustrated by the new 
photogravure process, which gives the illustrations the fin- 
ish and atmosphere of etchings in sepia tones. 

Frances Porcher. 





BAUMHOFF A PUBLIC ENEMY. 


CONCLUSIONS FROM THE RENEWED STRIKE. 





HE street car strike is on again. For the second 
. time, the Transit Company Manager, Mr. Baumhoft, 
is accused of breaking his word to the railway 
men’s Union. And the evidence against him is that he is 
guilty. His defense to the charges is a quibble. His claim is 
that the men re-employed under the agreement of July 2d, 
were for the most part former employes. They either 
deserted the Union and applied for reinstatement before 
the agreement was entered into, or they were non-Union 
men whose applications had been received prior to the 
agreement. 

The point is, that Mr. Baumhoff construes ‘‘former em- 
ployes’’ to apply first to such former employes as deserted 
the strike before the agreement. The agreement was to 
take back former employes who had struck. It was made 
with strikers. It applied to strikers. The men were tobe 
taken back from a list supplied by strikers. The agree- 
ment was an agreement to take back without prejudice, 
except in cases of proven lawlessness, the men who were 
on strike—not deserters, not non-Union men who applied 
for work before the settlement. After July 2d all men 
re-engaged were tobe taken from the Union list in the 
order of preference indicated by that list. Seven men 
reinstated from the list were reinstated from a place on the 
list which did not mark them for early reinstatement. Mr. 
Baumhoff has tricked the men with whom he made an 
agreement. He has broken his word, in fact, and hides 
behind a technicality. He has done this twice. 

The right or wrong of the original strike-demands are 
not at issue. Mr. Baumhoff has been guilty of duplicity in 
July asin March. The truth is not in him. He alone is 
responsible for the renewal of disturbed local conditions. 
Baumhoff is the public’s enemy. Or, perhaps, he should be 
abated, rather, as a public nuisance. He carries political 
trickery into his business. It seems that the interests of the 
public demand his retirement from the position in which 
he illustrates nothing but a disregard for his pledged word. 

The third strike is Mr. Baumhofft’s fault. For the in- 
convenience and danger attendent upon this strike the pub- 
lic will hold Mr. Baumhoft, and, through him, the Transit 
Company, responsible. Mr. Baumhoff wants to smash the 
Union, but he wants to doit without declaring his inten- 
tions. His tactics are not open and courageous. They are 
a politician’s gum-shoe tactics. They are the tactics of a 
man who plays public and strikers for fools. 

The Union men are justified in feeling sore over Mr. 
Baumhoft’s duplicity. The public is justified in a large 
and deep and strong contempt for Mr. Baumhoft’s meth- 
ods. But the Union men were wrong in striking again 
when Mr. Lehmann pledged himself to them to see that 
the agreement would be carried out to the letter and in the 
spirit. Mr. Lehmann is an honest man. The Company 
would have to support him, or he would resign and convict 
the Company of bad faith. He did not defend Baumhoff. 
He agreed to accept the decision of the strikers’ 
attorney, Mr. Folk, upon each case of alleged 
bad faith in reinstatement, if the strikers’ attorney would 
not take his view. That was fair. His proposal should 
have been accepted. Its rejection made the strike a 
wanton act. The Union men should have trusted Mr. 


Lehmann’s promise made in a public meeting. The third 




















trike is, in spite of atrocious, quibbling provocation, a 
rave error upon the part of the Union. 

But if a man like Mr. Baumhoff have not the good 
nse to keep his word, we cannot be too harsh in judg- 
ment upon the humbler men of the Union for acting hotly 
of Mr. Baumhoft’s 


It is Mr. Baumhoff upon whom the public must 


nd bastily under the exasperation 


trickery. 
ay the greater blame as sinning more deliberately against 
truth. Unless Mr. 


Baumhoff shall change his methods, there will be no 


the light of honor and faith and 


surety for peace on the chief street-car system of St. 
Louis. Unless Mr. Baumhoff be 


company we Shall suffer under an interminable, odious 


disciplined by his 


Mr. Baumhoff menaces the peace and safety of 
His methods discredit the 


boycott. 
the city by his Punic faith. 
principle for which he is supposed to be fighting. They 
are as injurious to his employers as to the public at 
large. Their sinister effect upon faith between man and 
man is shown in the fact that the strikers would not heed 
Mr. Lehmann’s pledge, though every man in St. Louis 


knows Fred Lehmann is honor itself. Mr. Baumhoff 


poisons the community. 

Public opinion condemns the third strike as folly. But 
public opinion condemns more sternly the narrowly 
criminal folly of Mr. Baumhoff in fighting organized labor 
Men like Mr. Baumhoff make for 


rancor between employer and employe, for the discrediting 


by sneaking deceit. 


of business and personal justice and fidelity and truth, for 
class hatred. This moral anarchist, Mr. Baumhoff, is the 
foe of every decent interest in St. Louis. All the wrong- 
fulness of the strike is wrongful because Mr. Baumhoff is 
wrong in his moral sense and without the courageous quali- 
ties of his ethical and intellectual defects. 

W. M. R. 
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An I wisht I was in Ireland the live-long day; 
Weary on the English hay, an’ sorra take the wheat! 
Och! Corrymeela, an’ the blue sky over it. 


() VER here in England I’m helpin’ wi’ the hay, 


There’s a deep, dumb river flowin’ by beyont the heavy 
trees, 

This livin’ air is mo’thered wi’ the hummin’ o’ the bees; 

I wisht I’d hear the Claddagh burn go runnin’ through the 
heat 

Past Corrymeela, wi’ the blue sky over it. 


The people that’s in England is richer nor the Jews, 

There’s not the smallest young gossoon but thravels in his 
shoes! 

I'd give the pipejbetween me teeth to see a barefut child 

Och! Corrymeela an’ the low south wind. 


Here’s hands so full o’ money an’ hearts so full o’ care. 

By the luck o’ love I’d still go light for all I did go bare. 

‘God save ye, colleen dhas"’ 1 said; the girl she thought me 
wild. 

Far Corrymeela, an’ the low south wind. 


Dy’e mind me now, the song at night is mortal hard to 
raise, 

The girls are heavy goin’ here, the boys are ill to plase; 

When one’st I’m out this workin’ hive, ’tis 1’ll be back 
again— 

Ay, Corrymeela, in the same soft rain, 


The puff o’ smoke from one ould roof before an English 
town! 
For a shaugh wid Andy Feelan here I’d give a silver 
crown; 
For a curl o’ hair like Mollie’s ye’ll ask the like in vain, 
Sweet Corrymela, an’ the same soft rain. 
Moira O'Neill. 
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REFLECTIONS. 
Wanted: A Third Party 

HERE are hundreds of thousands of people in the 
fs United States who cannot conscientiously vote 
either for Mr. McKinley or Mr. Bryan. They 

They cannot vote for protec- 
tion and especially for a protectionist imperialism. If so- 
called imperialism has any justification at all, it is that it 
should relieve us of the protective tariff. Colonies with a 
tariff against them in the home land are, as this paper 
said atthe time of the passage of the Porto Rico bill, 
‘imperialism b:-od-raw.’’ The editor of the MIRROR, 
for one, believes no more in the main principles of Re- 


cannot vote for free silver. 


publicanism, if there be any principle in a party which 
‘lets things take their course,’’ while it lets the privileged 
take everything else in sight, than in the principles of the 
Democracy as represented by Mr. Bryan. One may not 
be in favor of abandoning our new possessions, and yet not 
be in favor of turning them over to syndicate entrepreneurs 
and the administration of spoilsmen. The Democracy’s 
financial plank is a menace to the country. Though the 
Senate be in favor of gold, the possibility of a silver Presi- 
dent and silver Cabinet is enough to imperil the country’s 
credit and unsettle business conditions and put a check 
upon National prosperity. A policy of financial bad faith 
towards the rest of the world, and between debtor and 
creditor at home, would be fatal to our prestige. Bad faith 
to all the world should not be adopted even as an alterna- 
tive to a policy of bad faith towards Filipinos, Porto 
Ricans and Cubans. If the Republican ‘‘colonial’’ policy 
were a sort of imperialism that would guarantee us freer 
trade, instead of a kind that aims to strengthen the pro- 
tective tariff, the McKinley programme might be consist- 
ently supported by the Tilden and Cleveland Democrats. 
Where men are asked to choose between the Bryanite doc- 
trine of repudiation and the syndicate doctrine of political 
and commercial exploitation and spoliation, there is no 
Spoliation of creditors is as bad as _ spoliation of 
There must surely be possible a policy 


choice. 
island peoples. 
with regard to our new possessions that will not make the 
people thereof a means to the oppression of the consumer 
in the United States. Surely this country can hold the is- 
lands without treating them as being at the same time 
United State: territory and foreign soil. The Republicans 
would leave the matterof ruling the possessions to Congress, 
but there is no intimation, in the Republican platform, 
of what the policy of Republican Congressmen shall 
be. ‘Lhe policy of drifting is not satisfactory to thinking 
men, particularly when the drift isin the direction of mak- 
In any event, the ‘‘para- 
The people 


ing satrapies of the islands. 
mount issue’’ is not made by naming it so. 
make the ‘‘paramount issue’ and they know that the para- 
mount issue this year, as in 1896, is, whether this country 
shall repudiate its financial obligations. Mr. Bryan would 
not run upon any platform omitting ‘‘the divine ratio of 
16 to 1.’’ Mr. Bryan is the platform. On the other side, 
Mr. Hanna is the platform, and Mr. Hanna means protec- 
tion and subsidies and favorite banks and opaque promises 
concerning island administration. The Republican platform 
says Mr. McKinley will do what the people wish. After 
his election he will do as he pleases. Judging the future 
by the past, Congress will execute his will, that the new 
‘‘colonies’’ shall be the spoil of the protected syndicates 
and the bosses. For such imperialism this country has no 
use, even though the people do not favor a relinquishment 
of the new territory. Mr. McKinley is not safe, financially. 
The platform that he sent to Philadelphia favored bi- 
metallism ‘‘by international agreement.’’ The Convention 
eliminated that ‘‘rot,’’ but the incident shows that Mr. Mc- 
Kinley still ‘‘wobbles’’ on the currency question and might 
possibly find silverism expedient. Mr.McKinley is uncertain 
about everything,—except his desire for re-election. Mr. 
Bryan is only too certain about silver. Those persons who 
could vote neither for Mr. McKinley nor for Mr. Bryan in 
1896 are no better off in 1900. They should have a plat- 
form and candidates of their own. 
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Once More the Shirt- Waist Man 


RIGHT on the heels of the great party nominations 
comes the renewal of a demand for recognition of the 
right of a man to appear in public in his shirt-sleeves. 
There is no cause why he shouldn’t, except an absurd cus- 
tom that a man may not appear without a coat in the pres- 
ence of ladies. The custom has been knocked out in of- 
fices where women are employed, for many men do not 
hesitate to work in their shirt-sleeves. The summer golfer 
doffs his coat in the presence of ladies, as also does the 
summer rower. There is no true reason why a man should 
be out of good form in wearing a garment like the lady’s 
shirt-waist. There is an excellent reason why he should 
so appear—that the attire is cooler. 
decent about a clean shirt upon a man, even if it be visible 
to all) The MIRROR has favored the modification of 
the shirt-waist costume for men, for more than four years. 
Each summer it has taken up the subject and urged the 


It is gratifying that 


There is nothing in- 


common sense aspect of the reform. 
so many ladies have approved the reform in letters to the 
editor, and this approval suggests that, as the ladies are the 
arbiters of fashion they might, by a concentrated move- 
ment, bring about a public opiniun in favor of relieving 
man of the necessity of wearing a coat when on the public 
thoroughfares. Every woman has a deal of influence up- 
on, at least, three men. If each woman who believes in 
the rightfulness of the shirt-waist costume modified for 
men, and in its beauty and comfort, were to use her influ- 
ence, we should soon have the pleasure of seeing shirt-waist 
men in great numbers on the streets of our great cities in 
summer. The ladies in different parts of the country who 
have written letters to the editor approving this idea should 
form an association toforward the reform. Mere men can 
do nothing by themselves, to start the masculine shirt- 
They look to the ladies for relief. Let 
them once be assured that the ladies will not laugh at them 


waist innovation. 


when they leave off their coats, but will look upon them 
with favor, and the fashion will become universal at once. 
Men usually wear what the ladies interested in them insist 
they shall wear, and if, as we have been led to believe, the 
ladies are in favur of the shirt-waist idea, they have only 
to let it be known to have every man arraying himself in 
accordance with the opinion of the dear ones. The 
Federation of Women’s Clubs should take 
this matter up at once. The Woman Suffragists should 
espouse the cause also, for if men take to shirt-waists, an- 


National 


other distinguishing difference between the sexes will be 
removed, and the more of such things there are removed the 
sooner will the Woman Suffragists come into general com- 
mand of the ballot. Now is the time to strike the blow. 
The Kansas City Convention showed men in their shirt- 
sleeves accompanying ladies in the daintiest summer gowns. 
Mr. Roosevelt campaigns in a blue shirt. All over the land 
men are ready ‘‘to take off their coats and work for the 
success of the ticket’’—either ticket. This is well, but it 
is, of course, advisable that these men ‘‘keep their shirts 
on.”’ 
as Coolly attractive in color, cut and fit as the shirt-waists 
on the ladies. Once again the MIRROR reiterates its be- 
lief in the tree and unlimited appearance of men in shirt- 


They would do so, certainly, if the shirts were made 


waists, without waiting for the consent of any other nation, 
or for H. R. H. the Prince of Wales to set the fashion. 
If we are not to take our financial ideas from Britain, why 
should we take our fashions? If we be imperialists why 
should we not dress in summer so as to show that the white 
man can live and flourish and look ‘‘lovely’’ in the 
tropics? If we be anti-imperialists, why not assert our- 
selves against the dictum of the British aristocracy that 
shirt-sleeves are bad form? Are we not proud of our ‘‘shirt- 
sleeves diplomacy?’’ Every consideration of patriotism as 
well as of comfort and taste and regard for the picturesque- 
ness of life argues in favor of the adoption of the shirt- 
waist idea among Americans in the summer months. The 
cause is growing. Mr. George Sardanaplus Johns has de- 
clared foritin the Post-Dispaich editorial columns. Mr. 
Henry Spofford Canfield of the /conoclast approved the 


movement last summer. Other men of light and leading 
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are falling into line. Forty papers have published pictures 
of Mr. Bryan in his shirt-sleeves within the past three 
weeks. Mayor Ziegenhein, of St. Louis, is devoted to the 
habit. The day of the shirt-waist man is coming. It can’t 


be stopped. 
ze 


The Chinese Situation 

IN the absence of definite, information as to what has 
really happened at Pekin there is no occasion to say more 
than that the situation is very serious. The Boxer uprising 
seems to be a renascence of National feeling in a country 
where nationality was supposed to be dead. If so, it is 
possible that former estimates of Chinese fighting strength 
and ability will have to be revised. Four hundred million 
people, united against foreigners suspected of intent to 
despoil and dismember their native land, are not to be de- 
spised. The war with Japan is not to be compared with the 
Boxer uprising, for three-fourths of the Chinese popula- 
tion did not know there was a war with Japan, until it was 
over. It is possible that the suppression of the Boxers 
will be as hard a task as was ever undertaken. But they 
must be suppressed, and this country must share in the 
work, It is proper, though, that we should declare 
against a participation in the dismemberment of the Flow- 
ery Kingdom. This Secretary Hay has done. However, 
it is certain that it will be a long time before we shall be 
able to withdraw from the Chinese imbroglio and there is 
no telling in what position the future may place this coun- 
try. The Christian Powers may come out of the Boxer 
campaign arrayed one against another. Japan takes a 
commanding position among the nations in this matter, 
but it is doubtful if the Mikado’s empire will be allowed 
materially to profit by its work. It will be found that the 
Japanese will be pulling chestnuts from the fire for one 
European nation or another. All that is certain about the 
great disturbance is that the Chinese have been goaded 
into revolt by talk of foreign rule, by the bribery of Chi- 
nese officials by Russia, by the scheming of France and 
Germany for spheres of influence, by Italy’s demand for a 
port, and probably by some vague rumor that the United 
States, having taken the Philippines, was going to take a 
slice of China. The awakening of patriotism in China 
may cost the Caucasians vast sums of money and shed- 
ding of blood, but it may be good for China. It may 
shake her out of the trance of centuries and put her dor- 
mant energies into action. Events inthe land of Cathay 
are big with portent, and the portent is more impressive 
because its exact meaning cannot be read by the world. 
The world is stirring most awesomely just now, and we 
must believe that the stirring is toward greater good for all 
mankind, even though millions be destroyed in the pro- 


cesses of amelioration. 


st 
A Question of Marriage 

THE newspaper stories about the marriage of Lady 
Randolph Churchill to Mr. Cornwallis West, who is young 
enough to be her son, revive the question whether such 
marriages are wise. The editor of the MIRROR has 
been asked his opinion. His opinion is that such mar- 
riages may not be invariably wise but many of them are 
happy, and happiness is the truest wisdom. The classic 
of literature on this subject is a letter by Ben Franklin, 
not circulated among the innocent, in which he defends 
such marriages on reason alone, but marriage at any age 
is not jus‘ifiable in reason alone. There is something 
higher and truer than reason involved in marriage, and it 
is no more impossible for those higher, truer things to 
move a young man and an older woman to matrimony than 
for the same influences to draw together an elderly man 
and a young girl. The girl is no longer supreme in charm. 
The woman of middle age is the most interesting of her 
sex, to-day. French gynologers say that this woman in- 
spires the grandest passions. The woman of experience is 
the woman with witchery. Which accounts for the tradi- 
tional superiority of the influence of widows upon men. 
In almost every noted case in which a young man has mar- 
ried a woman much older than himself the result has ap- 
proved the wisdom of the union. This, of course, leaves 


@he Wlirror, 


out of the question the adventurers who marry doddering 
dowagers for their money. In England, possibly, 
there is better prospect of happiness from such a marriage 
as prompts this consideration than in this country, because, 
there, husbands and wives are more apt to live lives apart, 
while here the relationship between a man and wife is, 
asa rule, much closer and of a finer degree of sentiment. 
This, necessarily, makes the relationship in this country 
more dependent for happiness upon similarity of years, 
temperament and outlook upon life. It may be said, though, 
that if a young man loves a woman much older than 
himself and she loves him enough to take the risk of mar- 
riage—and there is risk in all marriages—the best thing 
they can dois marry. Woman’s life to-day is not only 
broader and deeper but longer than ever before. Age 
grows more and more a question of feeling, and less 
determinable by years. The woman of forty to-day is 
apt to be younger than the woman of thirty was under the 
older conditions, and women of sixty often have the spirit, 
the style and the fascination of half their years. Such 
cases as the one in question must, naturally, be individual 
cases, and must be judged by conditions peculiar to each 
case. No rule can be made for marriage—barring Mr. 
Punch’s—and the public may rest assured that young men 
and elderly women and elderly men and young women will 
marry when they please, in spite of the opinion of other 
people who consulted no one about their own martriages. 
It is not requisite that we have good sense about other peo- 
ple’s marriages. We do pretty well if we have sense about 
our own. The best policy is to wish everyone well who 
ventures the union. And it is pretty safe to do so, for the 
vast majority of marriages are happy, just as the vast ma- 
jority of mankind are good. 


ae 
A Dead Millionaire 


AST. LOUIS millionaire, L. M. Rumsey, died the 
other day. His will, just probated, leaves not a cent to any 
charitable, religious or educational cause and the property 
is tied up for thirty-five years so that it cannot be divided 
among the dead man’s direct heirs. This is a remarkable 
will, as the St. Louis Star says, and it is particularly 
remarkable in view of the fact that L. M. Rumsey was one 
of the chief silver shriekers of the West who was always 
puling about the money trust, and the callousness of 
wealth in shutting the gates of mercy on mankind. To be 
sure, a man may do with his money as he pleases, but such 
consolidating of wealth is against public policy. Mr. 
Rumsey made provision for generations unborn, but he tied 
up his immediate descendants in red tape to the hampering 
of their individuality and the stagnation of their energies. 
Mr. Rumsey, the silverite, did his best, in his will, to 
achieve acoagulation of wealth and exalt the dollar as an 
earning factor independent of labor. His will is a public, 
though, let us hope, not a 
The case reminds us that our wealthy men are 
doing their best, by degrees, to find legal ways of defeating 
the Constitutional prohibition against_entail. It reminds us 
that legislators can not do better than to devise means to 


private, misfortune. 


prevent the dead men of wealth gripping their money from 
the grave for long terms of years and hobbling the energies 
of their offspring by preventing them from handling their 
inheritances. What’s the use in rich men dying, if in 
death they relax not their grasp on their gold? Some St. 
Louis rich men, like Messrs. Busch, Brookings, Cupples, 
Scruggs, and a few others who give furtively, are much 
better alive than dead, but the trouble with the average St. 
Louis plutophile is that he doesn’t know he’s living while 
alive, and the world is not much better off when he’s dead, 


st 
A Lively Old Planet 


ALL the greater nations are in trouble, in China, in 
the Philippines, in the Transvaal, in Dahomey. A political 
campaign is on in the United States, with ‘‘splits’’ in the 
two great parties, the Socialist party, the Populist party 
and the Prohibition party. Then there’s the St. Louis 
strike, and the St. Louis ball team’s massacre of rival 
clubs. There are symptoms of further fissiparousness in 
the Irish Home Rule party. Bourke Cockran and others 






want to repeal the Fifteenth Amendment. Hil] and 


Croker are at war in. New York. The French await the 
Paris Exposition’s close to fight somebody. St. Louis’ 
World’s Fair projectors are getting ready to squabble about 
a site. Fitzsimmons has’agreed to fight Ruhlin and 
Sharkey. Clark and Daly are ‘‘feuding’’ in Montana. 
Who could have ennui on this lively old planet? 

Uncle Fuller. 
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T HE MISSIONARY QUESTION. 


ITS BEARING UPON THE CHINESE SITUATION, 








greater number of missionaries and converts in 

Pekin have been slain, and the strong suspicion 
that the slaughter may be greater than so far reported, 
call attention to the fact that the missionary is 
a fruitful cause of war. The missionaries are brave and 
devoted; they often seek and invite martyrdom. But it is 4 
question whether the missionary might be less hurtful and 
more helpful if he had more sense intermixed with his 
great zeal. One who keeps track, to any extent, of mis- 
sionary literature must realize that the converters of the 
heathen are, as a rule, singularly unsympathetic towards 
the people among whom they work. 

Lord Salisbury has had the courage to state to an Eng- 
lish audience, what no American statesmen would dream of 
mentioning, that the missionaries, perhaps, did not take 
into account the effect of their words and, above all, of 
their general mental attitude towards the people they set 
out to save. In other words, perhaps, if the missionaries 
were wiser, they would not, in serving the Prince of Peace, 
be instrumental in precipitating war. In commenting 
upon Lord Salisbury’s Exeter Hall speech, the London 
Saturday Review asserts, after all due credit is given to the 
good intent of the missionaries, that the broad facts are that, 
under modern conditions, the missionary, in spite of him- 
self, bears a double character, and compromises other in- 
terests than those which he is concerned to serve, and him- 
self confuses most dangerously the issues of the message 
which he is charged to deliver. 

‘Oriental peoples are, on the whole, astonishingly tole- 
rant: and, if the provocations to which they are subjected 
be at all accurately indicated by the reports of speeches of 
the missionaries, they must have great excuse for the oc- 
casional violences in which they indulge; but when the 
resentments of their orthodoxy are reinforced by the fears 
of patriotism, as they observe the regular consequences of 
missionary invasion to be the loss of their independence, 
or at least the reduction of their territories, it cannot be 
matter for wonder that they should find it impossible to 
disentangle the religious from the political element in 
missions, that Christian converts should be regarded as 
traitors to their country not less than as apostates from their 
faith, and that the Gospel should, in their minds, be gener- 
ally discredited by the invariable, though properly irrele- 
vant, circumstances in which it is proclaimed among them. 

“It is certain that the attitude of the Boxers, barbarous 
as it is, commands a certain sympathy among just and 
thoughtful men, who, though themselves Christians and 
friendly to Christian missions, do’ find the political entan- 
glements in which the nation is from time to time involved 
by the reckless zeal of enthusiasts a very perplexing and 
repulsive feature of missionary work. How can these 
provocations be avoided if the Gospel is to be preached at 
all? And how can these ‘punitive expeditions’ be justified 
on any known Christian principles? By what right do we 
lure into almost inevitable massacre the converts whom we 
make? And with what decencydo we make their calamities 
the excuse for our own ‘expansion?’ 

‘We have spoken of China for obvious reasons, but we 
do not torget that the same difficulties, in even acuter forms, 
face us in all Mohammedan countries, notably in the Sou- 
dan, which, being but just rescued from the havoc wrought 
by Moslem fanaticism, is now threatened with fresh con- 
fusions as a consequenee of Christian zeal. It is not 
strange that the fervid appeals of the Bishops hardly raise 
a corresponding enthusiasm, that men are doubtfully ask- 
ing ‘Cui bono?’ instead of writing cheques for the mis- 
sionary societies. 

‘“When we endeavor to reach some decision on the whole 
matter, we find it, in the first place, necessary to make some 
distinctions. Thus we distinguish between the missions to 
uncivilized races, and those two races which are possessed 


ie terrible news from China, the report that the 

















of an ancient and elaborate civilization. Experience seems 
to justify the former. Africa goes far to compensate for 
Asia inthis respect. It cannot be doubted that the influ- 
ence of the missionaries upon the native races in Central 
and Southern Africa is excellent. They introduce the ele- 
ment of culture inte those barbarbous societies, they miti- 
gate the shock of the contact between the savage and the 
European, they restrain in some degree the ruthless greed 
of the adventurer who would desolate whole districts in or- 
der to get gain, they represent the highest side of Imperial 
expansion. The Polynesians owe much to the missionaries; 
they have arrested the decline of the Maoris: the Red 
Indians become civilized under their influence. The mis- 
sions to the uncivilized seem to deserve all the support they 
ask for. 

‘‘But the principal missions are carried on among the 
civilized races of the East, and with respect to these it is 
not so easy to reach an opinion. Experience suggests that 
we should distinguish between the educative work carried 
on by the missionaries and the evangelistic work proper. 
There is a consensus of testimony as to the excellence of 
the first; the worth of the last is much disputed. Preach- 
ing in the bazars does not seem a very rational procedure, 
nor does it, apparently, have much success: it is, however, 
the normal missionary method, and it demands in the mis- 
sionary no other qualifications than some knowledge of the 
native language, and such courage as is displayed in every 
street corner in this country. 

“‘On the whole we incline to think that the defective 
training of the missionaries lies at the root of many mis- 
chiefs. Of course, in this matter, the Societies are limited 
by their material. The average missionary strikes us as 
too often an inferior edition of the average clergyman. It 
might be thought that the missionary vocation, demand- 
ing, as is certainly the case, very special qualities of 
mind and character, ought to be pursued rather by the 
abler than by the weaker members of the clergy. Wher- 
ever a really powerful man does take up the work, his suc- 
cess is invariable. The Societies necessarily reflect the 
wishes of their subscribers: and this fact points to the 
fons et origo malorum. Compeliled to raise money, the So- 
cieties must kindle enthusiasm and demonstrate success. 
They do the first by appealing tothe prejudices and emo- 
tions of Christian democracy at home: they do the last by 
circulating reports full of exhilarating accounts of progress. 
The consequences are mischievous in all directions. In 
multiplying converts for domestic consumption the mission- 
aries are tempted to lower the standard of discipleship, and 
slacken the reins of discipline. In subjecting the work 
abroad to the ignorant opinion of the Church at home, in- 
itative is paralysed and convention enthroned. We should 
place the ‘society method’ high in the list of hindrances 
to missionary work. 

‘Yet, in spite of so many and grave defects, foreign mis- 
sions must go on, and ought to be supported. The English 
race must fulfil its destiny, and carry over the world its 
own distinctive attributes. Among these, pre-eminently, 
must be reckoned a version of the Christian religion, which 
is atonce very conservative in essence and very elastic 
inform. Our presence is necessarily breaking down the 
religious systems of the conquered races. No consideration 
can prevent, no caution can postpone this result of our 
presence. If we are not thereby to inflict the greatest pos- 
sible injury upon the peoples whom we govern, we must 
bring them some substitute for their exhausted faiths. 
Christianity is the only possible substitute: and these mis- 

sionaries the only possible agents, fhrough whom Chris- 
tianity can be extended.’’ 


The missionary system is inevitable, but what is wanted 
is more intelligent missionaries, who, while preaching 
Christianity, will not do so in such away as to arouse 
against themselves and their countrfmen the hatred of 
those to whom they preach. The sanctimonious missionary, 
who patronizes the people of his field and treats them as 
hopelessly inferior and tells them they are all doomed to 
hell unless they give up the faiths of their fathers and for- 
swear their political and social ideals, tastened upon them 
through centuries,is the man who invites massacre. Too many 
missionaries are ignorant of the fact that some of the peo- 
ple they try to convert have ethical ideals more exalted 
than themselves and approach these people with an as- 
sumption of intellectual superiority that is so unwerranted 
as to be maddening. It would be well if more missionaries 
who go to China and India knew more of the creeds of the 


people of those countries. 
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A KING AND A QUEEN. 





ISE, my Queen, and away with me! 
From the kingdoms where I am King, 


Two Spirits to lead me to thee 
Have outspeeded the wild-bird’s wing. 


For the sake of thy dear dark eyes 
My soul have I given this Twain; 
Who are pledged to win me the prize 

I die if I do not obtain: 


Yet they are not Spirits accurst, 
But each is a delicate Sprite; 

And Sleep is the name of the first, 
The name of the second is Night. 


O hearken! O hearken! Our horses 
Are waiting for thee and for me. 

More fleet than the wind in his courses, 
More strong than the hurricanes be. 


They shall bear us, nor ever tire, 
Over hollow, and hill, and stream: 
The name of the one is Desire, 
The name of the other is Dream. 


Away! I am thine, thou art mine: 
One body, and spirit, and heart! 
Stop! midsummer leaps in the wine 

I pour to thee, ere we depart. 


List! midsummer melodies stray 

From the strings of my throbbing lute, 
With music to lead us away 

Through the dim world, starry and mute! 


The lute is of fanciful fashion, 

The wine strong, and tender, and bright; 
And the name of the wine is Passion, 

The name of the lute is Delight. 


On the strand is anchored my boat: 
It is built to live in all seas: 

We have but to set it afloat, 
It will bear us far as we please; 


For it is so light that, in sooth, 

’Twill sink not, though loaded with treasures: 
The name of the helmsman is Youth, 

The crew that he pilots are Pleasures. 


But linger not now, for ’tis late, 

And we have the world to go through. 
Poor world! ’t is in such a sad state, 

It surely hath need of us two; 


So much that needs setting to rights! 
Hate, massacre, murder and war... . 

But . . . how sweet are the midsummer nights! 
Shall we let things rest as they are? 


At least we must travel in state, 
Since a King and a Queen are we: 
And scatter our largess, elate 
And lavish as monarchs should be. 


Before us our herald shall go; 

And their gates all cities shall ope, 
When his clarion he doth blow, 

For our herald his name is Hope. 


Our almoner cometh behind, 
And he singeth a saintly hymn: 
He is wealthy and wise and kind, 
Gentle Memory men call him. 


To the sweet, the afar, the unseen, 
Fair, joyous, majestic and free, 

Led by Sleep and by Night, my Queen, 
Away, through the world, now, with me! 


And the world shall do us sweet duty, 
As royally through it we move: 
For thou art a Queen—thou art Beauty! 
And I am a King—I am Love! 
Owen Meredith. 


If they did they would succeed 
better than they have done in the past and they would not 
incite to massacre in the future. 


TRADES UNIONS. 





A SKETCH OF THE EVOLUTION OF OFGANIZED LABOR, 


| For the MIRROR. | 


| Many readers of the MIRROR, spurred into interest,by the re- 
cent street car strike, in the growth of organized labor, have re- 
quested the publication of a condensed history of the movement 
of which the strike wasa feature. Appended will be found the 
condensation. It is very condensed, for the literature of the 
Labor movement is quite a formidable array. This recital will 
give the general outlines of the great social and economic move- 
ment. | 


independence is one of the most interesting studies 

in the realm of sociology. It has always been the 
custom of historians to write the records of nations from the 
aristocratic standpoint. Froissart the famous chronicler set 
the vogue, followed by almost every writer of history down to 
the beginning of the present century. The warrior who 
fought for honor,love,conquest or gold,the sages who wrote, 
the seers wh ) prophesied,the bards and troubadours who sung 
—these were the exemplars of the human race, from the 
dawn of history down to our own times. For the laboring- 
man, ‘‘the base mechanical,’’ as Shakespeare termed him, 
the historians had the slenderest regard. It means much 
when the great philosopher, Aristotle, who ennunciated the 
noble principle ‘‘the best and most perfect commonwealth 
is one which provides for the happiness of a// its members”’ 
adds, as something that is to be taken for granted, ‘‘al- 
though artisans and trades are necessary to a State, they 
are not parts of it.’”? The scholarly Norman monarch 
Henry ‘‘Beauclerc’’ —who proclaimed that ‘‘the same law 
shall prevail for all classes of my subjects,’’ never dreamed 
of including laboring men in that category. Magna Charta, 
that famous declaration of independence that Anglo Sax- 
ons are so boastful of, ‘‘referred to a small portion, a 
moiety’’ of the couple of million inhabitants of England at 
that time. About one-half of the population was in a state 
of abject slavery—for this condition, ‘‘villeinage,’’ meant 
serfdom. The Russian serf of the latter half of the 
Eighteenth Century was not a greater slave and the negro 
of the old Southern slavery era was treated with far more 
kindness and consideration than the ‘‘villein’’ ot early 
English history. 

Villeinage had, it is true, some loop-holes of escape. 
Debased and low as was the villein, subject to be beaten, 
even killed by his lord or master, liable to be separated 
from his wife and children—the law favored his escape. 
If he succeeded in getting clear of his master, the lord of 
the land, (hence ‘‘landlord’’) on which he was born a vil- 
lein and remained in a town or village ‘‘for one year and a 
day,’’ uncaught and unclaimed, he became a freeman. One 
can easily understand that, in those days of internecine, or 
inter-baronial strife, the raids of one baron into the do- 
mains of another would, in all probability, result in the es- 
cape of many of the villeins. It is pleasant, too, to know 
that the Church discountenanced slavery and encouraged 
manumission of the villeins, especially when the lord lay 
a-dying. This, then, was the first stage of labor from 
which the laborer was to rise very slowly, and in the teeth 
of strenuous opposition, gradus ad gradum, to his present 


TT: evolution of the mechanic from ‘‘villeinage’’ to 


condition. 

For centuries the condition of villeinage prevailed, the 
number of free men increasing all the time, and these 
freemen, settling in towns and cities, becoming craftsmen, 
mechanics and even professionals. While the status of 
these artisans, during the Thirteenth to the Six- 
teenth centuries, say, was considerably higher in 
the social scale than that of the villeins, they were 
by no means independent of the species of vassalage which 
was part of the Feudal System. The armorer or smith still 
worked for a lord, to whom he was bound “‘to give 
true and lawful service,’’ although, perhaps, the fact that 
he was an alleged freeman entitled him to some sort of 
compensation. Itis a remarkable fact that the most terri- 
ble epidemic of which there is an historical record, ‘‘the 
Black Death,’’ in 1348, was distinctly advantageous to the 
laborer and artisan of that day and greatly enhanced the 
value of labor of all kinds. Asitis in India to-day, we 
read that whole villages were depopulated by this awful 
plague; crops rotted in the fields for want of labor- 
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ers to gather them, and flocks and herds perished for lack 
of shepherds and herdsmen. All prices appreciated. 
Not only were the necessaries of life sold at much higher 
figures but even the clergy raised their fees for church 
functions, masses, etc. Profiting by the scarcity of labor 
the laborers raised their demands to such figure that the 
landlords petitioned the King for a restraining statute (it 
would be termed an ‘‘injunction’’ nowadays) that would 
keep the laborers’ wages down. Such a law was passed, 
[‘‘The Statute of Laborers,’’ 23 Ed. III., c. 1,] but it 
was never effective, although it subjected the laborer to 
severe penalties if he asked more than it had been cus- 
tomary to pay before the plague had removed from the 
field of competition fully one-third of the population. 
Stress is laid on this era, because, in the effort to evade or 
or defeat such legislation as the act of 1349, and a similar 
law passed in 1362 (and one the following year) we find 
the incipient ‘‘trade union,’’ the laborers actually organiz- 
ing to protect themselves from this special form of des- 
potic interference with their rights. 

Professor Thorold Rogers, in his ‘‘Six Centuries of 
Labor and Wages,’’ has, with great diligence, extracted 
from ancient records and archives, the story of the struggle 
upward of the British wage-earner. He draws attention 
to the prosperous times that came to the laborers through 
‘‘the Black Death’’—their wages being increased fifty per 
cent in spite of adverse legislation, and on the basis of an 
eight-hour day’s work. Referring to the rise of the trade 
union at this period, it is not to be imagined that these 
crude organizations were of a permanent character, or so 
intended. They were for the immediate emergency, and, 
that past, they disbanded. No doubt, the idea of such 
mutual aid societies or associations was derived from the 
‘‘guilds’’ or organizations fostered by the Church for re- 
ligious objects, which, it is believed, existed as early as the 
reign of King Knut, or Canute, ‘‘the wave compeller’’ of 
the historians. Then followed the ‘‘craft-guilds,’’ or 
unions of handicraftsmen, such as weavers, tailors and 
masons. These craft-guilds were trade-unions essentially, 
mutual protection and support being the basis of organi- 
zation and also the improvement of the craft. None but 
skilled mechanics of each craft were allowed to become 
members—and no ‘‘villeins.’’ The candidate for election 
must prove that he was ‘‘free’’ before he was considered 
acceptable. Hence, in the most exalted of the craft- 
guilds, the masons, we find them styled ‘‘free and ac- 
cepted.’’ Here, from out the glamour of myth and mys- 
tic lore, we may note the beginning of Freemasonry, 
which has so wondertully flourished and spread all over 
the civilized world—a society which kings and princes, 
noblemen and millionaires are proud to belongto. Beyond 
all doubt, and legend to the contrary, the first ‘‘lodges’’ 
were the temporary quarters erected near the sites of 
cathedrals, churches and abbeys occupied by the ‘‘free 
and accepted masons’’ while these magnificent edifices 
were in course of construction. 

To return, however, to the common laborers, the 
villeins. It was in the early days of King Richard the 
Second that, under the guidance of John Ball, the reformer- 
priest, the artisans and craftsmen of the South and East 
of England made agrand effort to throw off the shackles 
of serfdom. The late William Morris wrote a book called 
‘*‘The Dream of John Ball.’’ This uprising, in 1381, was 
the first armed revolt of the working classes. ‘‘Law and 
order’’ prevailed for the time being, when Walworth, the 
Lord Mayor of London, stabbed Wat Tyler, the leader of 
the rebels, as he was parleying with the King, and the 
crudely organized army of villeins, laborers and freemen 
fled in disorder. Speaking of this great struggle Thorold 
Rogers says: 

The peasants were dispersed and defeated; their lead- 
ers were tried,sentenced and hanged, but the solid fruits of 
the victory rested with the insurgents * * * The English 
laborers, for a century or more, became virtually free and 
constantly prosperous.’’ The Golden Age of English 
labor had begun, though it did not survive that century. 

For nearly three centuries the condition of the laboring 
class in England and in Europe generally—up to the 
beginning of the Nineteenth Century—was a continuous 
struggle against oppressive and restrictive legislation. It 
is impossible to give more than the mere outline of this 
long course of wrong-doing. To enrich the royal treasury 
from the earnings of the artisan,that unmitigated scoundrel, 
Henry the Eighth, ordered the debasement of the coin of 
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the realm, by which the purchasing power of wages was 
reduced one-third. When the royal ‘‘Defender of the 
Faith’’ passed, his son,the pious Edward the Sixth, made a 
law punishing those ‘‘artificers, handicraftsmen and 
laborers’? who ‘‘made confederacies and swore mutual 
oaths,’’ etc., (in other words trade-unions) with mutilation. 
Anyone convicted of having joined one of these combina- 
tions had his ear cut off! A man who refused to work at 
“‘statute prices’? was branded with the letter ‘“‘V’’ 
(vagabond) and made a slave for two years. If he tried to 
escape he was branded ‘‘S’’ (slave) and was a slave for 
life. Objecting to this punishment he reached the climax, 
on the scaffold. Organized labor did not get much en- 
couragement from the ‘‘first Protestant King of England.”’ 

From the Tudors to the Siuarts the work-people went 
through the most miserable persecutions. In his graphic 
‘‘History of the Common People,’’ J. R. Green notes that 
Sir Thomas More, the learned and pious author of 
‘‘Utopia,’’ considered that ‘‘the whole system of society 
was nothing but a conspiracy of the rich against the poor.’’ 
Indeed, those who have given the subject their unpreju- 
diced attention believe that the long-continued persecution 
of the Irish by the English was largely the outcome of this 
class conspiracy, augmented, of course, by racial and 
religious differences. 

In all the bibliography of labor, the ‘‘Utopia,’’ original 
precursor of ‘‘Looking Backward,’’ written nearly four 
hundred years ago, stands pre-eminent. If ever a book 
was inspired that surely was. Nearly all the principles 
advocated by this great philosopher have since been adopted 
for the amelioration of the condition of the laborer—even 
to the adoption of a nine-hour law, as proposed by him. 

It is a far cry from the time of this first advocate of 
justice to the craftsman (though his was the ‘‘voice crying 
in the wilderness’’ of oppression and prohibitive laws) to 
the Revolutlon of 1688, and it includes most of the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries. During this long 
period commerce had so greatly increased that labor, 
especially skilled labor, was more than ever in demand. 
Yet, strangely enough, the greater the need the more 
repressive were the laws. These laws were in force during 
the regime of the Puritans and, with the Restoration of the 
Stuarts, were made more severe. For instance: in the 
reign of Charles the Second workingmen and artisans were 
forbidden, under penalty, to hold ‘‘brotherhoods, assemb- 
lies or to flock together,’’—a law that remained in force 
until the sixth year of the reign of the Fourth George. 
The ‘‘flockings together’’ referred to as so obnoxious were 
the efforts made from time to time by artisans to secure 
better wages. Another queer law directed the Judges in 
quarter sessions to fix the rate of wages! As these justices 
were of the landlord class it was inevitable that they should 
make the rate as low as possible. This despotic law 
remained in force until the beginning of this century. Is 
it any wonder that, with such laws, made in the interest of 
the employing class,for over two hundred years, there arose 
constantly, to quote Lord Macaulay, ‘‘the vehement and 
bitter cry of labor against capital?’’ That historian refers 
to the fact that during the reign of the Stuarts, and during 
the commonwealth,the average wage was but one shilling a 
day. ‘‘For so miserable a recompense’’ he says ‘‘were the 
producers of wealth compelled to toil, rising early and 
lying down late, while the master, eating, sleeping and 
idling, became rich by their exertions.’ 

Professor Rogers also claims that, from the reiga of 
Henry the Third to George the Third (five centuries and 
a half) ‘‘there was no appreciable alteration in the condi- 
tion of the working classes. Down tothe later period the 
unholy crusade against labor prevailed. Such statesmen 
as Pitt and Fox avowed the outrageous principle that a 
workman’s wages should be in proportion, not to the value 
of his labor, but to his wants. Indeed, there are not a few 
philosophers who still hold this pernicious belief. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
working men got closer together and more united than 
they had ever been since the halcyon days that followed 
the Black Plague. The various laws made to fix wages 
and hours of labor were ignored, and the ‘‘flockings 
together’ of artisans grew to be more frequent and more 
efficacious for mutual aid and improvement. In 1745 the 
last effort was made by the Justices ot Lancashire to fix 
the rate of wages, but it proved an anachronism and they 
were simply laughed at for their pains. The beginning of 
the present century brought no surcease to the troubles of 


the British working classes. Great Britain was at war with 
all Europe, and the United States and, as a 
consequence, business was paralyzed. Wages were at the 
lowest ebb. There was misery and starvation in all parts of 
the land. To add to all other grievances, ‘‘labor-saving’’ 
machines were then introduced. That capped the climax. 
The artisans organized, in the northern and midland 
counties, a secret society the object of which was the 
destruction of machinery. For three years, during which 
“the Luddites’’ operated, they carried destruction into 
hundreds of factories. When the police and the military 
finally prevailed and put down the conspiracy—thirty of the 
labor leaders being hanged,—labor accepted the inevitable, 
and the machine era was inaugurated. Henceforward it 
became manifest that as machinery increased handicraft 
must decrease. Every loom and spinning jenney, each 
carding machine of Jaccard, Hargreaves, Arkwright, has 
displaced thousands and tens of thousands of men. Since 
steam was applied to machinery the worker has rapidly 
grown to be ‘‘a part of the machine’’ to the detriment of 
the class, but, of course, to the benefit of the masses of the 
community. The complaint is made—with what justice 
each reader will decide for himself—that the machine 
should be subordinated to the operator, that instead of ‘‘the 
machine owning the man,’’ so to speak, the man who 
operates it should own the machine. How this can be 
accomplished in a natural and peaceable manner is one of 
the economic problems of the immediate future. It would 
appear, to those who give the subject but brief attention, 
that if labor could control the means of production, it could 
thus increase its remuneration without causing inconveni- 
ence tothe community, because when wages are high 
there is more general prosperity. But this is an economic 
question which only indirectly concerns our subject. At 
any rate, it is only by organization of workingmen that any 
large plan looking to the amelioration of conditions can be 
accomplished, and the trade unions are the agency through 
which any efforts in this direction can be furthered and 
made effective. 

The status of Labor did not show a marked improve- 
ment in the early years of the Nineteenth Century. The 
principles of trades-unionism grew to be more generally ap- 
preciated by those they were intended to benefit, it is true; 
but as the trend of the laws was inimical to organization of 
the laboring classes, the trades-unionist naturally felt that 
he was, to a great extent, persona non grata with ‘‘the powers 
that be.’’ There was bound to come a change in the 
spirit as in the letter of the law, but, for the first two dec- 
ades of the century, at least, the unions suffered from the 
evil reports that had come to them from the Luddite ris- 
ing of 1812. To class the unionist with the incendiary 
was as common with the employing class as it has been, in 
this country, to consider the Socialist next of kin to the 
Anarchist. Slow moving and intensely conservative John 
Bull will forgive his foreign foe much quicker than the 
enemy, or the supposed enemy, of law and order. 

It was not until the year 1824 that ‘‘combinations of 
working men’’ were legalized by Act of Parliament, and 
then only for two objects, to-wit, ‘‘improving wages and 
reducing the hours of labor.’’ Anything more than this 
the law not only would not tolerate but expressly forbade. 
For instance, it was decided by the worshipful judges 
that ‘‘combinations that were in restraint of trade were 
criminal.’’ This ruling was, of course, against strikes. 
It was purely ex parte, for while it forbade the working- 
men from “‘restraining trade’’ the employing class could 
‘‘restrain trade’’ at their own pleasure by a lockout or 
shutting down of mill or factory. Much reason had the 
laboring classes to reverence such lopsided laws and parti- 
san judges! Only thirty-three years ago the Court of 
Queen’s Bench affirmed the decision of the lower courts 
that working men’s societies could hold no property, not 
even for benevolent and charitable purposes! This ruling, 
10 distinctly arbitrary and unjust, created a great sensation. 
A conference was called of all the provincial trade coun- 
cils and societies, which met in London in 1867. Sixty-five 
London trade societies were also represented. This was 
the forerunner of the Trade Unions Congress which holds 
annual sessions and is a body of delegates of provincial 
trade councils, similar to the American Federation of 
Labor. While much benefit was derived from this first 
Congress, not only to the working men, but also to the 
general public, it was not until four years later that a law 


was passed that allowed  trades-unions property, 
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funds, etc. Perhaps, a spirit of opposition developed in 
the British public, the ruling classes especially, on ac- 
count of what were known as the ‘‘Sheffield outrages,’ in 
which a number of men connected with trades-unions 
committed serious crimes, such as mutilating the cattle of 
employers of non-union labor, depriving non-union work- 
men of their tools, firing into homes of laborers and even 
killing employers. These atrocities were committed by 
the few and were, at all times, execrated by the great mass 
of union labor. In one of his purposeful novels, ‘‘Put 
Yourself in His Place,’’ the late Charles Reade vividly 
portrayed the Sheffield outrages. Indefensible as they 
were, these outrages led to the appointment of a Royal 
Commission which resulted in a great change for the better 
in the laws regarding labor organizations and, also, which 
was, perhaps, of uo less importance, tended to raise union- 
ism in the estimation of the public. Since then, for the 
past quarter of a century, trades unions have greatly pros- 
pered in ‘‘the Old Country’’and have found, not merely apolo- 
gists,but ardent champions in such well-known writers as the 
late John Stuart Mill, Professor Beezley, Professor Fawcett, 
Frederic Harrison, Dr. Bernard Shaw and others. The 
result of the spread and influence of trade unionism has been 
entirely satisfactory. ‘‘It was confidently expected,’’ says 
Mr. Tom Hughes, of ‘‘Tom Brown’s School Days,’’ ‘‘that 
strikes would grow in numbers and intensity as the unions 
spread over larger areas. But, ot late years, the number 
of these strikes has notably diminished, and every year 
the chances of such lamentable contests seem likely to de- 
crease.’’ Surely such evidence from an unprejudiced ob- 
server should be considered sufficient justification for labor 
organizations. 

Trades Unionism in the United States is of compara— 
tively recent growth, its history being comprised within the 
latter half of this century. In its inception it could orly 
be available north of ‘‘Mason and Dixon’s line,’’ for its 
genius is antagonistic to slavery. Indeed, it was only after 
the close of the War of Secession that American labor 
organizations began to assert themselves. In the early 


days of the Republic, when any man who was willing to 
toil was sure to be adequately remunerated, there was no 
need for labor organizations. It was only after the great 
inrush of foreign laborers that the necessity arose for this 
means of protection. The history of unionism in this 
country is a duplication of that of England. As in that 
country, the general public here has been prejudiced, from 
time to time, by overt acts on the part of labor organiza- 
tions, and, as in that country, have condemned the many 
for the acts of the few. Slowly, but nevertheless surely, 
the principle of trade-unionism has gained in favor and it is 
not too much to expect that the time is not distant when 
every workingman will belong to the union and esteem it a 
privilege only second to that of citizenship. 

The first effort looking to an affiliation of all the labor 
organizations was a National Labor Congress, which met in 
Baltimore, August 20, 1866. Sixty labor organizations, 
including a large number of lodges and local societies, were 
represented by 100 delegates. The next year the conven- 
tion of the National Labor Union, as it was now styled, 
met in Chicago with 200 delegates. Each year witnessed 
an increase of interest until 1874, when the panic caused a 
serious setback to the unions. Work was scarce and 
efforts to keep wages up were futile. Various organiza- 
tions, such as the ‘‘Knights of Labor,’’ ‘‘Sovereigns of 
Industry,’’ ‘‘Industrial Brotherhood’’ rose, waxed and 
waned, the Knights of Labor alone _ surviving, 
though the mere skeleton of what was at one time a very 
strong organization. Under the title of ‘‘Federation of 
Organized Trades’ and Labor Unions of the United States 
and Canada,’’ a convention was heldin Pittsburg, in 
1881. After several organic changes and a protracted 
struggle with the Knights of Labor (in which it achieved a 
decided victory) the American Federation of Labor now 
represeuts more than ninety per cent. of all the organized 
labor unions of the United States and Canada and is 
affiliated, in a sympathetic bond, with organized labor all 


over the world. 
The avowed objects of the Federation of Labor are 


those of the individual trade unions which it represents. 
They are: lst, to abolish class, race, creed, political and 
trade prejudices, and, 2nd, mutual, moral and financial 
support. ‘‘It asks the co-operation of all wage-workers 
who believe that there is something better in life than long 
hours, low wages, lack of employment: and all that these 
imply.’’ 

It surely needs no argument to convince the intelligent 
reader that trades unions have accomplished great things 
for their members, especially in keeping up the rate of 
wages. High wages, it must be remembered, is one of 
the most important factors of prosperity, if, indeed, it does 
not in itself constitute prosperity. When men are earning 
money they spend it. Itis only when wages are low that, 
like Mr. Christopher Sly, men ‘‘have no more doublets than 
backs, no more stockings than legs, no more shoes than 
feet.’’ When wages are good the grocer, the dry goods 
retailer, the butcher and baker flourish and the entire com- 
munity is benefited. The merchants, especially the retail- 
ers, understand this, and often assist to maintain a strike 
for higher wages knowing that they themselves will share 
in the benefit if it succeeds. 

No man is better qualified to voice the aims and aspira- 
tions of the trade unionist than Samuel Gompers, President 
of the American Federation of Labor. Speaking to the 
International Labor Congress, held in Chicago, in 1893, he 
sid on the subject of ‘‘What Does Labor Want?’’ 


‘““We want more school houses and less jails; more books and 
less arsenals; more learning and less vice; more constant work 
and less crime; more leisure and less greed; more justice and 
less revenge; in fact, more of the opportunities to cultivate our 
better natures, to make manhood more noble, womanhood more 
beautiful, and childhood more happy and bright. These, in 
brief, are the primary demands made by the trade unions in the 
name of labor.”’ 

These demands made upon modern society are not only 
reasonable and proper, but, to the thoughtful patriot, they 
indicate a higher and better citizenship and to the world- 


_ betterer a growth in civilization. 


James Irving Crabbe, 
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THE YELLOW-BLOODED VOTER. 





In the push and hurrah, the advertising 
and the din of campaign year there is one 
feature that strikes the onlooker as full of 
That is the work of the various 
‘claim bureaus.’’ After the speakers, the 
spellbinders and the hand-shakers have 
done their work the ‘‘claim bureau’’ gets 
the voter aside and tells him just how the 
election is going to result. He is informed 
emphatically that the whole country is on 
the side of the Administration, or that the 
great American populace is ready to rise in 
mass to protest against the policy of the 
Government. He learns from a minor 
‘‘claim bureau’’ that the State will re-elect 
its present Governor by a majority of 100,- 
000, while the rival dreamer informs him, 
‘‘confidentially,’’ that a deep, swift under- 
current of opposition to the Governor is 
going to play havoc with the plans of that 
official. 

All this seems very humorous, but it has 
also its serious aspect. This thing of claim- 
ing certain victory has come to be consid- 
ered an important part of practical politics. 
It may be laid down as a general rule that, 
other things being equal, the party which 
makes the biggest claims will win. This 
fact does not speak well either for our patri- 
otism or our manhood. On the other hand, it 
shows that an immense amount of ‘‘yellow’’ 
blood courses through the veins of the vot- 
ing populace. It shows that a very consid- 
erable portion of voters will sacrifice princi- 
ple rather than run the risk of voting 
with the losing side. 

‘‘Support that man and you lose your 
vote,’’ says the spellbinder, and he goes on 
to explain that the candidate in question is 
going to be defeated. This so-called ‘‘loss 
of a vote’’ seems a dreadful calamity to 
many voters. Of course, this is the most 
absurd of ideas, for he has not only ‘‘lost 
his vote’’ in failing to express with it his 
wish as to the choice of an official, but has 
made it a weapon against his own party; he 
has used it, not to carry out his desire, but 
to suppress it. 

What we need is more good red blood, 
blood that makes a man stand and fight and 
vote for his convictions, even if he knows 
the majority is against him. We need vot- 
ers who are willing to fight for a time on the 
losing side with the hope of achieving ulti- 
mate victory, men who are willing to spend 
time and strength and ballots in agitation to 
bring a cause before the nation.—Leonidas 
Hubbard, Jr., in Saturday Evening Post. 
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One of the most delightful places in 
which to spend a summer vacation is the 
famous ‘‘Oakland,’’ at St. Clair Springs, 
Michigan, which is now open. Everything 
that one could desire inthe way of recrea- 
tion can be found at the ‘‘Oakland,”’ in- 
cluding boating, fishing, sailing, golfing, 
bowling, etc. Then there are excellent 
fresh-water bathing facilities and the 
mineral waters of St. Clair Springs would 
alone justify a visit. Baggage can be 
checked direct to the ‘‘Oakland’’ from 
Detroit, from which point there are sixteen 
trains daily. Messrs. Cyrus H. Clarke & 
Co., ‘‘mine hosts,’’ are pledged to make 
their guests feel ‘‘at home’’ in every sense 
of the term. Write to them at once, 
mention the MIRROR and their terms will 
be found satisfactory. 
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‘‘HUMPHREY’S CORNER.’’ 


Our Semi-Annual 
Reduction Sale 


Now in progress— 
Everything in our 
Immense stock 
Reduced to the 
Lowest possible notch— 
Clothing— 
Furnishing Goods 
And Hats— 
SEE OUR WINDOWS. 


EQ) ; Fe anphrey 


Clothing Co., 


Sellers of 
Hackett, Carhart & Co.'s 


ine Clothin 
New Vork. 


roadway 
and 
Pine Street. 





‘What became of the tall dude who used 
to follow you ahout?’’ asked the blonde girl. 
“Oh, he’s short now,’’ ieplied the maid 
in the pink shirt waist. 
et 


There is more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, 
and until the last few years was supposed to be 
incurable. For a great many years doctors pro- 
vounced it a local disease, and prescribed local 
remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable 
Science has proven catarrh'o bea constitutional 
disease, and, therefore, requires constitutional 
treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured 
by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only 
constitutional cure ou the market. It is taken 
internally in doses {rom 10 drops to a teaspoon- 
ful. It acts directly on the bloud and muccus 
surfaces of the system. They offer one hundred 
dollars forany case it fails tocure. Send for 
circulars and somhimonsens. Address, 

7, J. CHENEY & CO., 
8ay°Sold by RAL ny 75e. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


Toledo, O. 
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AMERICAN EXCHANGE BANK 


207 N. BROADWAY, (Bet. Olive and Pine Sts.) 
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Official Statement—Close Business June 30th, 1900. 
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Surplus and undivided Profits... cee sensseceeeasvececes seers seesces eescseeneres 421,456.36 


$786,315.02 
.. 3,408,694 88 4,195,009 90 


$5 116 466.26 
ANY PROFITABLE BUSINESS SOLICITED. 


Deposits—banks... 
Deposits—individual ... 





L. A. BATTAILE, Cashier. 
EMISON | GHANSLOR, Asst. Cashier. 


THE MECHANICS’ BANK, 


Fourth and Pine Streets, St. Louis. 


If you intend going to the pP ARIS EXPOSITION! 


Geta Letter of Credit or Travelers’ Cheque {rem us 


Safest and Most Convenient Way to 
Carry Money. 


WALKER HILL, President. 
EPHRON CATLIN, Vice President. 








‘How do you tell the age of a turkey?”’ | Unwritten Shia Giles — ‘‘Columbus 

“By the teeth.’’ must have been the victim of a bunco 
; ame.’? Miles—‘‘Why d think so??? 

‘‘A turkey hasn’t teeth.’’ g y do you think sos 


ceive the idea that the world wasn’t square.”’ 








Giles—‘‘Because he was the first to con- 
‘*No; but I have.’’ 
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@he Wlirror. 
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SOCIETY. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Miss Didi Kimball, of Florissant, is visiting 
friends here. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Price have returned after 
a Western tour. 

Miss Edith Collius is at present in Boston, 
visiting friends. 

Mrs. J. M. Walsh, has returned froma trip to 
Kureka Springs. 

Miss Frances Overall left last week for Ken- 
tucky, for a short visit. 

Mr.and Mrs. R.G. Graham, of Kansas City, 
are the guests of friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chouteau Maffit are in their cot- 
tage in the Adirondacks. 

Mrs. Vincent Marmaduke has returned from 
a visit to her daughter in Kansas. 

Mrs. Austin B. Rollins, of Columbia, M». and 
her son, are guests of friends here. 

Dr. and Mrs. M. J. Epstein and family, are at 
Elkhart Lake, Wis., for the summer. 

Miss Lynne Thoroughman has gone to Lake 
Minnetonka, with a party of friends. 

Mrs. Russell Hardiug, of the Southern Hotel, 
is in Colorad»> Springs, visiting friends. 

Mrs. Harlow Bates Spencer, of the West Eud 
Hotel, left last week for Charlevoix, Mich. 

Mr.and Mrs J. K. Terry have returned, after 
a sojourn of several weeks at Eureka Springs. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Anderson are at their 
country home, on the river,near Cape Girardeau. 

Mrs. A. H. Handlan aud her two danghters 
are in Montreal, Canada, on their summer tour. 

Mr. and Mrs. LilG. McNair will spend the 
summer at their cottage at Point Aux Barques. 

Mrs. Adelaide Moriarity and Miss Blanch 
Moriarity left last Weduesday for Jamestown, 
eA 


city on Saturday for the Eastern seaside re- 
sorts. 

Mr.and Mts C. H. Wells and their daughter, 
Miss Helen Wells, are touring the Northern re- 
sorts. 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. Thomson, with their 
daughters, are in their cottage at Bass Rock, 
Mass. 

Miss Jessie Ringen, who has been visiting her 
sister, Mrs. Krieger, in Detroit. returned last 
week. 

Mrs. John I,. Phelps and her mother, Mrs. 
Bullen, left Mouday evening for South Haven, 
Mich, 

Mrs. Kkmma Eames Chase and her daughter, 
Miss Rhoda Chase, have departed for the Kast 
and Europe. 

Judge and Mrs. H.S Priest and their daugh- 
ter, Miss Grace P.iest, have taken a co'tage at 
Pryor Lake, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Mallinckrodt are at 
their Jamestown, R. I, cottage. Mrs. Campbell 
Smith is with them. 

Mrs. J. P. Graf, of 17!5A Goode avenve, is en- 
tertaining her sister, Mrs. J. Whelply Smee, of 
Bayou La Batre, Ala. 

Mr.aud Mrs. Audrew Mackey have gone to 
pass the summer with their daughter in the 
mountains of Georgia 

Mrs. Montgomery Flagg is visiting her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. S. T. McCormick, at their 
cottage at Detroit Lake. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marion Lambert, of Vandeventer 
place, have returned from their Virginia coun- 
try place, near Richmond. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Bagnuell has Jgiven up 
their Kuropean trip, as Mr. Baguell is de- 
tained at home by business. 

Kx-Governor aud Mrs. D. R. Francis have 
taken possession of their handsome new cottage 
at Hill Plat, Jamestown, R. I. 

Miss Julia Knapp has gone to Jamestown, 
R I., to visit friends, and later will make a tour 
of the Kastern sea-side resorts. 

Mr, and Mrs. Arthur Gale accompanied by 
Miss Grace Gale, will leave this week for a visit 
to Colorado Springs and California, 

Mr. and Mrs Griswold Stowe, will sail for 
Europe, to visit Mrs. Stowe’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Simpson, in KE inburg, Scotland. 

Mrs George Warren Brown will leave shortly 
for her Wequetonsing cottage, where she will 
entertain a number of St. Louis guests. 

Mr.aud Mrs. J.C. Van Blarcom with their 
son, Mr. Frederick Van Blarcom, sailed for 
Europe last Tuesday, for a six months’ tour. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. W. Fordyce and their daugh- 
ter, Miss Josephine Fordyce, left on Monday 
evening for the North, accompanied by Judge 
aud Mrs. Thayer. 

Mrs. Louis Bourdan Cherot has sent out 
cards for the wedding of her daughter, Miss 
Marje Louise Cherot, to Mr. Arthur Thomas 


Miss Ktta White, of Finney avenue, left the { 


Clough’s well-known version. 





Grindon. The ceremony will take place on the 
twenty-fifth of July, at St. Malachi’s Church, at 
ten o’clock in the morning. 

Miss Louise Keller has gone to Chicago, to 
visit her sister Mrs. Burbridge. Mrs. George 
Keller, and Miss Adele Keller will join them 
later. 

Miss A. C. Fruchte sailed last week from New 
York to pass the summer at the fashionable 
English watering places. In the fall she will go 
to Paris, and thence to Florence, Italy, to re- 
main all wiuter, studying art. 

Professor and Mrs. Francis E. Nipher have 
sent out cards announcing the marriage of 
their daughter, Miss Mary Nipher, to Mr. Ernest 
N. Birge. The ceremony took place on July 3d. 
At Home cards are enclosed for Thursday s, Oct. 
18th, and 25th, at 249 Euclid avenue. 

Miss Mary EK. Maginnis and Mr. Charles Jo- 
seph Daly were married on Tuesday morning, 
at the new Cathedral chapel, by the Rev. Fatber 
P. J. O’Reilly, at 9 o'clock mass. The bride was 
attired in a white Paris musliu, made over a 
slip of white silk. The skirt was en demi train 
and trimmed with plisses of Valenciennes lace. 
The bodice was entirely of tulle, made in puffs, 
run with white satin ribbon. She wore a tulle 
veil. Miss Isabel Maginnis, who attended her 
sister as maid of honor, wore white Paris mus- 
lin, over pale yellow silk, made with a slightly 
trailing skirt, trimmed with ruchings of same 
material. The bodice had a lace yoke and 
sleeves, After the ceremony a wedding break- 
fast was served at the home of the bride 
4617 Delmar avenue. The young couple left on 
the mid-day train for the Northern Lake re- 
sorts. Upon their return they will go to house- 
keeping at 3603 A. B. Olive street, where they 
will be athome to their friends on Tuesdays in 
September. 

we se 
Miss J. I. Lea, 
Scalp Treatment, 
304 Century Building. 
ee 


LYRIC DECALOGUES. 


Mr. C. H. Pearson, whose memoirs have 
recently been published, was the author of 
a ‘‘Ten Commandments put into Verse,’’ 
which it is interesting to compare with 
Clough’s is 
an experiment in pure cynicism, which he 
termed ‘‘The Latest Decalogue:”’ 


Thou shalt have one God only: who 
Would be at the expense of two? 
No graven images may be 
Worshiped, except the currency: 
Swear not at all: for, for thy curse 
Thine enemy is none the worse: 
At church on Sunday to attend 
Will serve to keep the world thy friend: 
Honor thy parents; that is, all 
From whom advancement may befall: 
Thou shalt not kill: but needst not strive 
Officiously to keep alive: 
Do not adultery commit: 
Advantage rarely comes of it: 
Thou shalt not steal; an empty feat 
When it’s so lucrative to cheat: 
Bear not false witness: let the lie 
Have time on its own wings to fly: 
Thou shalt not covet, but tradition 
Approves all forms of competition. 
Pearson’s is the version of the gentleman 
and man of the world: 
Heir of all thought, no God but truth have thou! 
To no dead creeds, to no conventions bow. 
Be thy yea yea, and all thy mind confessed. 
Live not all labor, pause at times for rest. 
Honor thy fathers, in thyself they live. 
If wronged, revenge not; if thou canst, forgive. 
Keep fixed thy loves; these tarnishif they range: 
Eschew the practice of the Stock Exchange. 
Forbear the words that, as they scatter, sting: 
With thine own pittance, count thyself a king. 
ee 
Mr. Hoon—‘‘Young Dr. Yanks, youthful 
as he is, seems to be considerably in ad- 
vance of his competitors. He has certainly 
got piinless dentistry down to a finer point 
than any of the rest of them.’’ Mrs. Hoon 
—‘‘How so?’’ Mr. Hoon—‘‘Oh, he has 
begun to administer laughing gas with the 
bill.— Harper's Bazar. 
se se 
Artistic Cut Glass—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 





“Lowest Priced House in America for Fine Goods.’’ 
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90lid Silver 





This style, size of cut, richly chased, 


ON BROADWAY, 


Cor. Locust St. 


Belt Clasps... 


HHH MMOH 


French grey or gilt finish, $3,00 


We have more than 150 new and fashionable designs for you to select 
from and because of the advancement of the season have made great reduc- 


tions in prices. 


Sterling Silver Belt Clasps, $2.75 to $20.00. 
Quadruple Silver Plated Pulley Belt Rings and Belt Clasps, 50c to $6.00. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, 


8a~ Catalogue—jooo Engravings—Mailed free. 


BROADWAY, 


Cor. Locust St. 


Write for it. 
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ICE IN HOT COUNTRIES. 


Ever since the trade in artificialice began, 
manufacturers of ice-making plants have 
been seeking markets in hot countries, 
where no natural ice is procurable, except 
in the neighborhood of lofty mountains. 
They have sold some ice plants in tropical 
cities, but it is doubtful if they would have 
met even with moderate success if it had not 
been for brewers and a few other manu- 
facturers who find ice desirable in their 
business. The people generally get along 
very well without ice, as their fathers did 
before them, and comparatively few have 
learned to appreciate its desirable qualities 
since the opportunity of buying ice was pre- 
sented to them. 

Our Department of State, some years ago, 
collected facts about the ice industry and 
consumption in tropical countries. It has 
just published, in the Consular Reports, the 
result of the latest investigation in the same 
field. Both these reports show that the 
people of the tropics care very little for ice 
and that no real progress is making toward 
the general introduction of ice in hot coun- 
tries. 

In Guatemala, for example, ice is used 
main!y in saloons, restaurants and hotels and 
very few families own a refrigerator or buy 
ice. The city of San Salvador, with a 
population of 30,000, consumes only 5,000 
pounds per day; there is no cold storage in 
the city, and all meat soldon the market is 
killed the previous night. -There is not a 
single ice plant in Bolivia, but some natural 
ice, brought by the Indians from the moun- 
tains, is sold in La Paz. In the large sea- 
port of Bahia, Brazil, the first attempt at 
ice-making was abandoned because there 
was no demand. For three years past, 
however, one small plant has been making 
about one and a half tons a day, which is 
sold to the foreign population and a few 
foreign families. The ice is not used to 
preserve food, but only to cool drinks. 
Butchers say they have no use for ice. The 
laws require that all meat killed one day 
shall be sold before noon next day, and just 
enough meat is killed to supply the average 
daily demand. 


In the city of Barranquilla, Colombia, 
(there are no refrigerating plants or cooling 
rooms, and meat not salted soon after the 
animals are killed becomes unfit for food. 
The deputy consul at Colon writes that no 
town in his consular district, except Colon, 
would consume enough ice to justify the 
erection of a plant. The only ice factory in 
Ecuador is run by a brewing firm at Guaya- 
quil and the firm consumes the entire prod- 
uct. In Uruguay there is a prejudice against 
cold drinks cr food refrigeration. Consul 
Goldschmidt writes from Venezuela that the 
small demand for ice there is due to the 
fact that victuals and meats are not kept 
over night, but are daily bought in the mar- 
ket for immediate use.— NewYork Sun. 

Fe 
Wedding Silverware—Mermod & Jac- 
card’s. 





H. SENDER & CO. 


Ladies’ Cailors ana 
Habit Maker's.ee 


Riding Habits and Bicycle Suits 
A SPECIALTY. 

1021 North Vandeventer Avenue, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A Special Department for Remodeling 
Garments into the Latest Styles. 





Nearly Half A Century. 


Forty-seven years of constant and health- 
tul progress and growth has put the 


ew England 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


of Boston, Mass., at the head (both in size and 
standing) of musical institutions in America, 
Comprehensive in plan, moderate in price, 
thorough in practice and fameus for results. 
GEO. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
Send for an illustrated catalogue to 


FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 
Boston, Mass. 
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HAULING DOWN THE FLAG. 





To the Editor of the Mirror: 

You write a very appreciative article in the 
current MIRROR concerning the personality of 
the Democratic nominee for the Presidency, Mr. 
Bryan. Touching upon some of his public poli- 
cies, which are Democratic creeds, particularly 
his position of opposition to so-called ‘‘imperi- 
alism.’’ you voice a sentiment which is very 
commonly heard expressed as a sort of de facto 
endorsement of the retention of the distant and 
and alien territories recently brought under the 
flag, by saying that the American flag is never 
hauled down where once unfurled. This is the 
chauvinistic dernier resort of those who can op- 
pose no better reason to the arguments against 
this new governmental system; as if ‘‘whatever 
is is right,” and the accomplished fact were ‘‘the 
conclusion of the whole matter.”’ 

But the point which I wish to make is, that it 
is not historically true that ‘‘the flag has never 
been hauled down where once unfurled.’’ On 
the contrary, in every instance where the for- 
tunes of war have caused the American flag to 
be planted over foreign territory the flag has 
been ‘“thauled down’’ with honor just as soon as 
‘“‘peace with honor’? was concluded with the 
enemy. 

The American flag,during the war with Mexi- 
co, was planted over every city of Mexico from 
Matamoras and Tampico to the Heights of Cha- 
pultepec and the City of Mexico; which, as said 
by the Supreme Court of the United States,‘‘un- 
tilthe Treaty of Peace in 1848 were garrisoned by 
American troops, and remained in their mili- 
tary occupation; justice was administered 
there by courts appointed under the military 
authority, and custom houses established and 
collectors appointed under the military and 
naval authority.” Yet when the Treaty of 
Peace was signed the Stars and Stripes were 
‘“*hauled down” with salutes of honor and the 
Army and Navy of the United States evacuated 
the country. In 1893, by collusion and trickery, 
the American flag was raised over the Islands 
of Hawaii and the same were wrougfully pro- 
claimed American territory to the ouster of the 
native government of the Islands. But Presi- 
dent Cleveland, commissioned by the American 
people, ‘hauled down the flag’’ dishonorably 
raised, and restored the rightful sovereignty of 
the Island. And the enlightened sentiment of 
the world applauded. The words of the great 
American President on that occasion deserve to 
live in the memory of every American. They 
are peculiarly fitting to be conned over at this 
crisis of our affairs. President Cleveland de- 
clared, in his special message to Congress,Dec., 
1893: ‘It has been the boast of our Govern- 
ment thatit seeks to do justice in all things 
without regard tothe strength or weakness of 
those with whom it deals. I mistake the 
American people if they favor the odious doc- 
trine that there is no such thingas internation- 
al morality, that there is one law for a strong 
nation and another for a weak one, and that 
even by indirection a strong power may with 
impunity despoil a weak one of its territory.” 
So the American flag was again ‘‘hauled down’’ 
with honor. 

The Republican platform just adopted de- 
clares that ‘‘to the letter the pledge shall be 
performed” to‘thaul down” the American flag 
in Cuba so soon as order is restored in the “Ever 
Faithful Isle.’ The American‘flag now flies 
from the Chinese Forts of Taku and the walls 
of Tien Tsin, and the indomitable courage of 
American soldiers will, it is fervently hoped, 
soon plant it over the blood-stained portals 
of the Forbidden City of the ‘Son of Heaven:”’ 
but itis the declared intention of even the Re- 
publican Administration to ‘thaul down’’ that 
flag when the humane work of protection to 
Christian lives and interests and the restoration 
of public order is accomplished in the dis- 
traught Celestial Empire. 

So history, past and making, denies the dog- 
matic assertion of those who would excuse or 
justify this new departure from the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence and from 
the precepts of the Constitution. The Ameri- 
can flag goes wherever duty and national honor 
call; but itis never theemblem of conquest and 





under its starry folds only Liberty can dwell 
with honor. 

It is a false shibboleth and a vain evasion, to 
say the flag cannot be hauled down, and thus 
consecrate and perpetuate a wrong, either of 
of commission or policy. Rather than prosti- 
tute the ‘‘Flag of the Free’’ to the conquest and 
subjugation of unwilling people, better to blot 
from its bright constellation every star that 
gleams there for the free American common- 
wealths, but leave the stripes remain, fit em- 
blems of their degradation. ose ph Wheless. 

St. Louis, July 7, 1900. 

Pa 
VACATION PLAYGROUNDS. 





To the Editor of the Mirror: 

In the last copy of the Mrrror, I read with 
pleasure the article on ‘Vacation Playgrounds,”' 
You will be glad to know that the vacation play- 
ground, which has been opened under the 
auspices of the Wednesday Club, is not the only 
one in the city, nor the first. 

At St. Stephen’s House, Sixth and Rutger 
streets, this phase of public service was in- 
augurated last year and maintained throughout 
the summer. Its second season has just begun, 
with over a hundred children in attendance on 
the opening day. 

If your hearty endorsement of this good work 
brings toit the financial assistance of which 
it stands in need, I trust that the benefits de- 
rived from such aid may be shared by the chil- 
dren of both playgrounds. Very truly yours, 


Mary Isabel Smith, 


(Kindergaer tner.) 
St. Louis, July 3d, 1900. 
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Fine diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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SUMMER MUSIC. 


OPERA AT THE CAVE. 


Prima donna troubles did not prevent the 
Spencer Opera Company from giving a 
dashing performance of the ‘‘Chimes of 
Normandy”’ at Uhrig’s Cave, Sunday night. 
In fact, it was quite the smoothest first night 
of the season. The Marquis of Corneville 
was a bit halting of speech, at times, and 
Serpolette had similar troubles in the last 
act, but otherwise there were no hitches. 
Nellie Braggins, now Mrs. ‘‘Jack’’ Gantz, 
the innocent cause of the teapot tempest, 
made a hit commensurate with the size of 
type which so offended the Cave’s ex-prima 
donna. She is a bundle of talent, this 
pretty soubrette, and has a most winsome 
personality and it is to be hoped that her 
newly acquired matrimonial honors will not 
cause her retirement into private life, during 
the present summer season at least. Miss 
Braggins is, by all odds, the best operatic 
soubrette of the day, as her performance of 
Serpolette amply testifies, and St. Louis 
people appreciate this fact and turn out in 
large numbers to hear her at every oppor- 
tunity. 

Miss Mary Carrington, pleasantly remem- 
bered for capable, conscientious work with 
the Castle Square Opera Company, fully 
sustained her reputation as Germaine. She 
sang delightfully and was warmly encored 
after her singing of ‘‘By His Side.”’ 

Hinshaw, in new and gorgeous cos- 
tumes, looked and sang exceedingly well 
as Henri, Pache was fairly satisfactory as 
Grenicheux, and Shields duplicated his last 
season’s success as the Baillie. Steiger, also 
in last year’s cast, was the Gaspard, and his 
performance shows a distinct gain over his 
previous work in the part. There is more 
finish and restraint thap formerly, and con- 
sequently Mr. Steiger is more impressive 
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Montana. 


No. 5. 


HOWARD ELLIOTT, 


General Manager. 








GREAT 
TRAINS 


No. Al, “BURLINGTON-NORTHERN PA- i : 1 
CIFIC EXPRESS” ? 00 A M 

City, St. Joseph, Portland, Puget 

Sound. Northwest, via Billings, 


‘“* NEBRASKA-COLORADO  EX- 


PRESS,” one night to Denver, 
for Colorado, Utah, Pacific Coast. 
Also for St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


No. 15. FOR KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 8. 
DENVER, OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 8.45 P. M. 
COLORADO, PACIFIC COAST. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 


Southwest Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 


J. G. DELAPLAINE, 
City Passenger Agent. 


to Kansas DAILY. 


2.05 P.M 


DAILY. 


DAILY. 


L. W. WAKELEY, 


General Passenger Agent. 











chorus, thoroughly at home in music and 
business, did fine work. 


yd 
MUSICAL FARCE AT THE DELMAR, 





Two comedians make the ‘‘Girl from 
Paris’’ a great ‘‘go’’ at the Delmar Garden. 
The chief of these is Alexander Clark, 
a fun-maker of the droll variety, who 
plays Ebenezer Honeycomb ‘‘a shining light.’’ 
His natural qualifications for exciting the 
risibilities of his auditors consist of a 
mournful, weary cast of countenance and a 
most wonderful pair of legs, and to these 
valuable gifts of nature he adds comedy 
methods ‘altogether delectable. The other 
funny man, largely responsibie for the 
success of the farce,is Will H. Sloan, a 
capital German dialect comedian. As Hans, 
the proprietor of a watering place hotel, he 
gives a fine imitation of Louis Mann and 
L. D. Don and succeeds in keeping the 
audience in as furious and continuous an 
uproar of mirth as did either of the gentle- 
men whom he patterns so closely in make- 
up and methods. The “‘girl’’ in this pro- 
duction is not Georgia Caine of the swirling 
skirts and foamy lingerie, but though her 
gowns either in style or fit do not indicate 
the gay Parisienne, Ethel Jackson is a 
sweet faced Miss, with a dazzling smile, 
nimble feet and a voice that ‘‘will do.’’ 

Lillian Cooley, who should never wear 
more than the law allows, is unfortunately 
compelled to wear skirts, as Mrs. Honeycomb, 
and the beauteous Bouvier, also too much 








Ruth White and Hubert Wilke do most 
of the singing. Miss White’s voice is not 
at its best, but the pompous Hubert is sing- 
ing better now than in the days when he 
reprimanded audiences at the Cave. 

There are several other capable people in 
the cast, among them Johnnie Hoey as 
Pompier, the fat Begley as Blatterwater and 
Edwin Chapman, as Dingle. Then there is 
‘beautiful’? Amorita who dances and is in 
a fair way of breaking herself in two by a 
daring fall, and a large chorus of good look- 
ers and singers. 

The music is pretty and takes well and 
altogether this skit, though seen at the 
Century season before last, is a huge success 
at the Delmar, and on Monday was given to 
a great and delighted crowd. 


The Lounger. 
se et Ft 


New Orleans is the city par excellence for 
the gay and festive cocktail; but even 
where that delicious decoction is made with 
love and devotion by every barkeeper, the 
very best and delicious is the Sazerac, made 
by Thomas H. Handy & Co., of New 
Orleans, and handled in St. Louis by H. 
Oetter & Co., Butler Brothers, and A. J. 
Butler. As a ladies’ drink the Sazerac has 
no equal. 

se Ft Ut 

‘*I don’t see what you like about this flat, 
Clara.’’ ‘‘Well, Clarence, it is the only one 
we’ve looked at that fits our Navajo rug.’’— 


Chicago Record. 
Fe et 





subjugation. It is the ‘‘Flag of the Free” and|and convincing than ever before. The) clothed, pliys the part of a maid. Best watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
W -[ Fulton Market, 610 Olive Street. 
FAUST & SONS, . i ol F™ praces, ( Fulton Market, 412-414-456 Elm Street. 
an f Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 
Oyster and Rest aurant Co. rate VIZ: Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street. 


Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 
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Will Look Bright and Clean after Washing if You Use.... 


and Brainerd & Armstrong Wash Silks 


Guaranteed Fast Colors. 


Che Original and Only Genuine Wash Silkseee 


8@S"USED by the BEST TEACHERS and ART SCHOOLS 
and Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. vt ut vt 


Corticelli Knitting and Crochet Silk, supers and Unequaled. 
Corticelli Spool Silk, Longest, strongest and Smoothest. The Best Dressmakers use and recommend it. 

GF Manufactured at the Greatest Silk Mills in the World. x | 
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Peautiful and Continuous Lustre. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

“‘Unto the Heights of Simplicity’’ is not 
avery felicitous title for a love story, one 
would think, and the appropriateness does 
not become apparent, if at all, until the story 
is completed. The book relates the love 
affairs of a young Norwegian, Lyder Van 
Meeren. His father, a Bergen patrician 
merchant, had a lapse from the strait and 
narrow path of virtue when he was a young 
man, and, as a consequence, his wife never 
forgives him. Lyder, who early developes a 
love of Nature, unfortunately follows his 
example and betrays a simple peasant girl. 
Only the social differences between her and 
the patrician’s son prevent a marriage. 
But he leaves her to her fate—death follow- 
ing the murder of her child, and goes to 
make a home in California, where he falls in 
love again. This time it is with /rene Garland, 
who is also an intense Nature lover, and 
meets the Norwegian more than half-way in 
the love-making, which forms the denouement 
of the story. /rene ‘‘certainly had strange 
notions about things.’’ As an example, she 

sks her brother with regard to the women 
of the ‘‘half-world.’’ ‘‘Do you like to look 


at the sallow, hardened faces of these 
women, these over-dressed, audacious- 
looking girls—almost children? Do you 


mean to say you are a Christian, and yet do 
not rise against it all,—you and your church 
—against a social system which breeds such 
wickedness? The morelI see and think of 
it, the more do I despise such a church!’’ 
This excerpt will indicate that there is some- 
thing Ibsen-ish about this novel and it is 
hardly one to recommend to young people 
who goto Sunday School. Otherwise there 
is a good deal of human nature in the story 
and some pretty plain talk. The author, 
Johannes Reimers, isa Norwegian, born and 
bred, now resident in California. He is an 
adept at word paintings of the Pacific slope 
and of the land of the Vikings and writes as 
one who loves them. [Price $1.25.] 
oJ 

It is impossible to read the romances of 
Maurus Jokai without feeling inspired by 
the patriotism they breathe in every page. 
He has the romancist’s art of investing his- 
torical facts with fancy’s glamour—that Sir 
Walter Scott possessed—though the Hun- 
garian writer also has the dash and verve of 
the French school of Dumas. In ‘The 
Baron’s Sons’’ Dr. Jokai gives a vivid sketch 
of the events attending the Hungarian 











Revolution of 1848 and of the stirring escape 
of a band of revolutionists from Vienna to 
the Carpathians. The lovers in the novel, 
like the warriors, are of the intense variety 
and say such things as would hardly comport 
with the conventions. For instance, Edith, 
who escapes from the convent where she is 
is being educated, terribly scandalizes the 
sisters on her return. The translation, by 
Percy Favor Bicknell, is well done in every 
respect, even tothe elisions of redundant 
matter, to which Jokai is somewhat prone. 
An excellent photo-etching of Jokai forms 
the frontispiece. [Price $1.50. ] 
Fe 

The omnivorous devourers of anything 
and everything in the shape of a novel, who 
have been more or less sated with Sir 
Knights and noble dames, should as a 
variant try ‘‘Memory Street.’’ It is a 
woman’s story (one might say a womanly 
story) of life and love. The narrator, who 
tells her own experience in a New England 
village, from her youth up, seems to have 
been one of those preternaturally smart 
children that one seldom meets outside of 
the ‘‘children’s column’’ in the papers. 
Among other queer ideas, Anne, the 
heroine, has decided to ‘‘make-over God,’’ 
being dissatisfied with the deity framed by 
the local pastor. She grows up to be a 
lively, bright girl with a happy home in the 
little village of Memory Street. In her 
story are pleasantly, and withal naturally, 
intertwined bits of life and sketches with 
local coloring ‘that captivate the reader in 
spite of himself. There is nothing bizarre 
about ‘‘Memory Street,’’ it is just such a 
bright, reminiscent, wholesome Yankee 
story as, one is pleased to imagine, could 
only have been sketched from life. It is 
well worth reading. [Price $1.25.] 

ae 

It is presumptive evidence that the taste 
for historic romance is still in vogue that a 
series of short stories entitled ‘‘At the 
Court of the King’’ is put forth in all 
the bravery of large type and a black 
and crimson cover stamp of heraldic 
design. The first is ‘‘The Device of the 
King’’ the monarch being Louis XV., who 
decides for his god-daughter, the Marchion- 
ess d’Vandreuil, which of the lovers 
she should marry. The second romance is 
very romantic; Chevalier de Mont-Chery re- 
mains dumb two years at the bidding of his 
sweetheart. ‘‘The Duke’s Sweetheart’’ is 
aclever little story, showing how a wife 





stooped to conquer a husband. ‘‘The 
Queen’s Letter’’ is a story of the intriguing 
Italians at the court of Henri Quatre, and 
the others, for there are ten in all, are of 
the same order, bright, dashing and, what 
romance readers are quite prepared for, 
not too probable. [Price $1.25]. 

All the above books are published by 
L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 


Fe 
ONE OF THE LIONS. 





‘It’s more like a town or a village, at 
least,’’ said Cousin Phoebe, as they sat on 
the veranda of the hotel at Myrtle Springs. 
“TI had been all over St. Louis—seen Forest 
Park and Tower Grove Park—been to the 
Suburban Garden and heard the minstrels 
tell their funny stories—the same, fine, old 
stories I heard when I was a ‘teeny’ girl. 
Then I’d seen the strikers striking and the 
posse men marching and was thinking of 
going right back home when Miranda says 
‘Say, Phebe, I’m going to take you to see 
one of the lions of St. Louis to-day,’ says 
she. 

‘*¢Sakes alive, Miranda,’ I says, ‘I have 
seen the menagerie at Forest Park and 
there isn’t any lion there.’ 

‘Anyhow, to make a long story short, we 
went to town—you know Miranda lives way 
out in the West End—and into a great store 
on Washington Avenue. It is the whitest, 
brightest,cleanest, neatest store I was ever in 
in my life. And the things they sell, why 
my dear, they are piled up in stacks, and 
they’re piled up on shelves and there are 
streets, or alleys rather, lined with shining 
glass cases, behind which are nice-spoken, 
courteous young men and women ready to 
wait on you, whether you want a package of 
pins or the makings of a ball dress.’’ 

‘“What do they sell, Cousin Phcebe?’’ 
asked Lydia. 

“I think’’ she replied, they sell almost 
everything in the line of dress and house- 
furnishing. Books, cheaper than in book- 
stores and music, loads of it at less than 
half-price. As for pianos, why their prices 
are so low and their pianos so fine that they 
have actually made a revolution in the trade 
of piano dealing.”’ 

‘‘But you haven’t told us the name of this 
wonderful store, Cousin Phebe!’’ 

‘‘Why, it’s Crawford’s—and its really one 
of the greatest sights of St. Louis—as 
Miranda says—‘one of the lions.’ ’’ 
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BURTON PORTER 


“RED LION BRAND.” 
Puts the roses of health in the cheeks 
of the weak woman,the convalescent, the 
ae business man. Every drop is liquid 
ife 
If your grocer or liquor dealer cannot 
supply you telephone brewery. Kinloch 
D 1344; or Bell, Tyler 165 M. 


ALE AND Ly 

BURTON BREWING CO. 
ST, LOUIS. 
_<===== === ======z 








A Business Suit 


displays as much good taste (or lack of 
it) as a dress suit. 

Your suit should be in keeping witb 
the prosperity that you feel you deserve. 

It should be made by us to be made 
just right. 

Our $25.00 and $35.00 Suits to Order 
are often spoken of. 

Flannels—White Duck—Wash Vest- 
ings, etc. 


MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co., 


820 OLIVE STREET. 
Opposite Post-Office, ST. LOUIS. 


NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 
The Golden Horseshoe, Stephen Bonsal, $1.20; 
Knights in Fustian, Caroline Brown, $1.20; Mary 
Paget, Minna Smith, $1.20; Love in a Cloud, 
Arlo Bates, $1.20; Son of the Wolf, Jack Loudon, 
$1.20: Hotel de Rambouillet, Leon Vincent, $1.00; 

Reign of Law, James Lane ‘Allen, $1.20. 


JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive Street, St. Louis, Me. 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 





Prices in Wall street are again on the 
down-grade. The small bears have been 
forced to cover their short lines, and the de- 
mand for stocks from this source having 
been satisfied, the technical position of the 
market has been considerably weakened. 
So far as the influential bear operators are 
concerned, it may be stated without hesit- 
ancy that they have not changed their belief 
in much lower prices, and are courageously 
increasing their short lines, whenever prices 
experience a manipulative bulge. The im- 
pression is growing in well-informed quarters 
that the guiding. spirits, the powerful bank- 
ing and financial interests, have liquidated 
their holdings and are not averse to an old- 
fashioned, genuine bear campaign. Hold- 
ings, contrary to the popular belief, have 
drifted into weak hands, or into the hands 
of speculative tenderfeet, who are still labor- 
ing underthe hallucination that there will 
soon be arepetition of the wild bull market 
of 1898-1899. There are, of course, a good 
many cliques still operating and trying to 
stem the tide of liquidation; their efforts, 
however, will not succeed, for the simple 
reason that whenever prices are advanced a 
few points, there is a perfect avalanche of 
offerings from weary and belated holders. 

‘Wall street affects to care little or nothing 
about the Kansas City Convention results 
and the platform adopted. The wiseacres, 
who, as a rule, cannot see any further than 
the tip of their noses, argue, with needless 
circumstantiality and vehemence, that Mr. 
Bryan can be beaten easily, and that the 
Republicans will have a walk-over. It is 
pretty safe to predict that a different opinion 
will prevail before August lst. Close poli- 
tical observers are somewhat disconcerted 
at the intention of the Democrats to make 
imperialism the paramount issue. Besides 
this, it should be borne in mind that free 
silver will not have such a terrifying effect 
this year, because it is known that there 
could be no tinkering with the currency 
standard for at least four years to come, 
owing to the Senate having a majority for 
the gold standard. 

The presidential campaign is bound to 
have its effect on market values sooner or 
later. There is no escape from this. The 
belief now obtains that the lowest level of 
quotations will be reached around October 
lst, and that the re-election of President 
McKinley will be discounted in advance, so 
that prices may be expected to show consid- 
improvement again early’ in 
November. The bulls will have a stormy 
and exciting time in the near future. Their 
antagonists are active, shrewd, resourceful 
and courageous, and have a comparatively 
easy task, because the powers that be do not 
care to lend their aid to a decisive upward 
movement at the present time. Politics, as 
above stated, will play an important part in 
Wall street affairs between now and “‘the 
melancholy days of November,’’ and should 
not be treated with such foolish levity as is 
now in vogue in speculative circles. 

There bas been a renewed break 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit shares in the last 
few days. After rising to about 58, they 
reacted, with almost sensational rapidity, to 
5014, on reports that the annual statement 
of the company would be a distinct disap- 
pointment. Leaders have been kept well- 
informed of the movements and merits of 
Brooklyn R. Transit stock, ever since it 
sold at 137. They will, therefore, express 
no surprise at its late antics. The stock is 
now seeking its proper level. Some bears 


erable 
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predict that it will sell at 40 and even 35 
before the summer but, taking 
everything into consideration, it does not 
seem very prudent to sell a stock, indis- 
criminately, after a break of 87 points, no 
matter what the investment value may be. 
That the company will be able to pay any 
dividends within the next two or three years 
is exceedingly doubtful. 

In sympathy with Brooklyn R. Transit, 
there has been a decline in Metropolitan 
and Manhattan, the first-named touching 
146, a depreciation of 644 points, compared 
with the highest price ot last week. Man- 
hattan seemed to meet with a little support, 
but the buying was of a rather gingerly 
character. Both these stocks are regarded 
as good sales at every bulge. They are 
too high, and would be selling from 20 to 
30 points below current quotations, but for 
clique support and clever manipulation. 
Every sane person will admit that street 
railway stocks should yield at least 6 per 
cent. on the investment. At 150, Metro- 
politan nets only a little over 4 per cent. to 
the investor. 

The bulge Illinois Central, it 
thought, was due, principally, to manipula- 
tion. The stock rose from 113 to 119, but 
at the latter point there was heavy selling 
for both accounts. The movement was 
accompanied by rumors that the company 
would increase the dividend-rate from 5 per 
cent. to 6 per cent. per annum. In spite of 
the large earnings, however, and the ability 
of the company to enlarge distributions to 
shareholders, it is not probable that the 
stock will be established on a 6 per cent. 
basis, especially when it is taken into con- 
sideration that railway earnings are falling 
off and that the business reaction is now 
in tull swing. At its present price, even 
without any increase in the dividend, 
Illinois Central should be a more attractive 
investment than New York Central or 
Burlington, as there can be no doubt what- 
soever about the stability of the 5 per cent. 
dividend-basis. 

Marked strength in the corn market en- 
gendered apprehensions regarding the corn 
crop in Kansas and Nebraska. Present in- 
dications are still favorable and point toa 
bumper yield of this cereal, but the critical 
period is now approaching. According to 
bull anticipations, a materialization of pres- 
ent prospccts would lead to a good rise in 
all the southwestern stocks, no matter what 
political developments might be. There is 
no probability, however, of any sharp ad- 
vance in any railroad stock fur months to 
come. A big corn crop would be more than 
offset by decreasing traffic west-bound. It 
there should be any bulge of a few points 
in the near future, nobody should hesitate 
to sell railroad stocks on account of crop 
considerations. 

The late efforts to bring about a bull 
movement in steel stocks ended in a fiasco. 
Stocks of this kind are too high, even at 
present low quotations, and indications are 
that they will go from 7 to 10 points lower, 
before they will advance three points. The 
reaction in the iron and steel industry, ac- 
cording to reliable advices, has not as yet 
been concluded, and decreasing revenues 
will play havoc with some of the properties 
that were organized in 1898 and 1899 ona 
tremendously inflated basis. 

Foreign markets had abad shaking-up, a 
few days ago, when the situation in China 
entered the acute phase. British consols 
dropped to 987%, French rates to 9914, and 
Chinese securities depreciated from 6 to 8 
There has been a little recovery 
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THE 
BOWELS 


If you haven't a regular, healthy movement of the 
bowels every day, you're sick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels open, and be well. Force,in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison.is dangerou:. The 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of kee; ing the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 





CANDY 
CATHARTIC 






TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


PE CULATE THE UNE 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent. Taste Good. Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe. 10c, °,50c Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 322) 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD CLEAN 
Re ex Highlands 


PARK 
Hopkins’ Pavilion. 
GRAND VAUDEVILLE 


Matinee and Evening Performances Daily. 


“The Girl With the 
Auburn Hair.” 


A SERMON IN SONG. 
The Six Sennetts =~ “Fun at the Zoo’’ 
O’Brien and Buckley Mu ical Comedians 
Kolb and Dill ......German Character Comedians 
Carl Charles beeen ree Equilibrist 
Adele Purvis Onri.......... On the Revolving Globe 
King and Gray ......Chinese Acrobats 
The Leonards ..... Comedy Boxers 
Admission to grounds free. 
Resei ved Seats 25c and 10c. 


NEXT WEEK 
Police Relief Association Benefit 


Nightly and Sunday, 
LMA Wedw: sday and Satuiday 


Matinees, 
WEEK OF JULY 15. 


E. E. RICE’S 
THE GIRL rron PARIS 


See the Great Midway Plaisance. 

Ride on the Steeple-Chase. 

Free Concert Every Afternoon. 
Advance sale at Bollman Bros., 11C0 Olive. 


Cherokee Garden 


CHEROKEE STREET, 








“ITs 
TO LAUGH.” 


From Iowa to California avenues. 


A Cool and Refreshing Resort, 


Universally famous for its 
SCHMIERKASE. 


Convenient to all Street Cars running through 
South St. Louis. 


itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 
removes the desire for tobacco, with- 

out nervous distress, expels nico- 

tine, purifies the blood, 

atores lost manhood, 
makes you strong 

in health, nerve 

and pocke 

book. 





own druggist, who 


your 
will vouch for us. Take it with 
a will, patiently, persistently. One 


nen. St, Gaually cures; A boxes, $2.60, 
e cure, or we refund mo 
Gtecling Remeay Ca, Chicago, ren 
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UHRIG’S CAVE. 


Spencer Opera Co., 


Souvenir Matinee Saturday. 


CHIMES OF NORMANDY 





NEXT WEEK 


“FRA DIAVOLO.” 


Seats on sale at A. A. Aal’s, 515 Locust, and 
Ostertag Bros., 23:6 Washington avenue. 





» SUBURBANe 


Two Shows Daily—At 2:30 and 8:30. 
Rain or Shine. 


Big Vaudeville Bill, 


HEADED BY 


MELVILLE and STETSON, 


Ben Mowatt and Son, and 
many others. 


Suburban Minstrels ! 


Headed: by Carroll Johnson and Lew Sully. 


Admission, Free. Reserved Seats, 10c and 25c 


THE 


FAST MAIL ROUTE 


ST. LOUIS to KANSAS CITY 


‘MeWEST. 


Colorado Short Line 


BY WAY OF PUEBLO 10 The 


Resorts of the Rockies, 
Utah and Pacific Coast Points 


Direct Line with double daily through 
service from St. Louis and Kansa 
i Cole 11: Al a lommr-Vale Ml OX =T-(o I TJ [0 [toh in 
west Missouri 


For particulars, write 


H. F. BERKLS&Y, P. & T. Agent, St. Lou's. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
R AND TICKET ACENT 
»UIS, MO 





JENERAL PASSENGE 








RACES 


Fair Grounds To-Day 


6 HIGH-CLASS RACES. 


Racing begins 2:30 


ADMISSION, INCLUDING 


All the late Cloth 
K and Paper Bound 
rf Books can be 


found 


sharp, rain or shine. 


GRAND STAND, $7.00. 


CONCERT BY BAFUNNO’S BAND. 





ROEDER’S BOOK STORE, 


at , 807 NortH Fourtn Sr. 

















jTAL AND 
SURPLUS 






Interest Allowed on 
Deposits from 


2to 4% 


+ 3000000 








THOS. H. WEST, President. 
HENRY C. HAARSTICK, Vice-Pres't. 
JOHN A. SCUDDER, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN D. FILLEY, Secretary. 
ALLEN T. WEST, Ass’t Secretary. 
A, C. STEWART, Counsel. 

ISAAC H. ORR, Trust Officer. 


Temporary Offices: N. E. Corner Fourth and Pine Streets. 





RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS, 


FUTURES IN COTTON, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. 


GAYLORD, BLESSING & CO., 307 Olive 


Bought and sold for cash, or carried 
on margin. We are connected by 


SPECIAL LEASED WIRES with 


the various exchanges. - 


Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for THE MIRROR by Gaylord, Bless- 
ing & Co., stock and bond brokers, 307 Olive 



















































































street. 
CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS 
Coup.|When Due.| Quoted 
Gas Co. oe J. D.|/June 1, 1905|102 —104 
Park ee A. O./April1, 1905)113_ —115 
Property (Cur.)6 | A.O./Apl 10, 1906)113  —115 
Renewal (Gld) 3.65| J. D.|Jun 25, 1907/1C2 —103 
4 A. O.|Apl 10, 1908/105 —107 
os “ 3%|J.D.|Dec., 1909)102 —103 
% a, rE J.|July 1, 1918)112 —113 
i: * 2 . A.|Aug. 1, 1919}104 —106 
ee “ 3% | M. S./June 2 1920/104 —106 
“St'r’g£100 4 |M.N.|Nov. 2, 1911/107 —109 
* (Gld) 4 M. N.|Nov. 1, 1912}/108 —109 
5 oe A. O./Oct. ty 1913/108 —110 
“s “4 J. D.| June 1, 1914/109 —110 
“ ‘* 3.65} M N.|May 1, 1915/1051 —106 
« * 3%) B. A.j/Aug. 1, 1918}104 —105 
Interest to seller. 
Total debt about............... .-..-.$ 18,856,277 
pe ES a eee $352,521,650 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Funding 4 Bt scenes F. A-|Feb. 1, 1901/100 —101 
6...........| F. A.|Aug. 1. 1903/106 —108 
School §.......... F. A.|Aug. 1, 1908}100 —102 
hf Manas A J./Aprl 1, 1914|102 —105 
+ 4 5-20...| M. S.|/Mar. 1, 1918}102 —103 
* 4 10-20.| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918/1083 —105 
4 15-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1; 1918/104 —105 
ag M. S.'Mch. 1, 1918)105 —106 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS, 
When 
Due. Price. 
Alton: Bridge SM... ..ccccer-cesceso-ceeo 1913 | 70 — 80 
Carondelet Gas 68.............-------- 1902 {101 —103 
Century Building Ist 6s............ 1916 | 97 —100 
Century palng | gee 1917 | -- — 60 
Commercial Building 1st......... 1907 |101 —103 
Consolidated Coal 6s...............- 1911 | 90 — 95 
Hydraulic Press Brick Ss 5-10} 1904 | 99 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s 1st mrtg..... 1°23 | 99 —100 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s... 1919 |ic8 -1°9 
Merchants Bridge ist mortg 6s| 1929 [115 —116 
Merch Bridge avd Terminal 5s} 1930 |111 —113 
Mo. Eleetric Lt. 2d 6s..............- 1921 {115 —118 
Missouri Edison 1st mortg $s.) 1927 | 95 — 96 
St. Louis Agri. & M.A. Ist 5s..| 1906 |100 —..... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 | ©934 —100 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s.........| 1910 | 87 — 92 
St. Louis Exposition 1st >. 1912 | 89 — 92 
Union Stock Yards Ist 6s.........| 1899 | Called 
Union PRICY B06 50... .-<sccene- noone: 1901 {100 —102 
Union Trust Building 1st 6s..... 1913 | 98 —101 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s...... 1908 75 — 85 
BANK STOCKS. 
Par Last Dividend 
val.| Per Cent. Price 
American Exch..|/$*50/June, ‘00,8 SA|202 —205 
Boatmen’s.......... 100/June '00 8%SA/186 —190 
Bremen Sav. .-| 100) July 19006 SA 140 —150 
Continental........ 1C0| June '00, 3gSA|172  —173 
Fourth National] 100} Nov '00,5p.c.SA|2!0 —215 
Pram ccsce scccs 100|/June ‘00. 4 SA|156 --159 
German Savings] 100|/July 1900,6 SA|275 —285 
German-Amer....| 100/ July 1900, 20 SA|760 --800 
International.....| 100/ July 1900 1% qy|!30 -132 
Jefferson ............ TEM SOEs Ba-cccsce 100 —110 
Lafayette..... wa July 1900, 5 SA|400 —600 
Mechanics’ Apr. 190', 2 qy|200 --2C4 
Merch.-Laclede..| 100) June 1903,146 qr/150 -155 
Northwestern..... 100| July 1900, 4 SA 13% —155 
Nat. Bank Com..| 100) July 1900, 2% ay 245 —250 
South Side ......... 100| May 1900, 8SA...)i19 —122 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk| 100)Apr. 1900, 8 SA| 134+ —136 
Southern com..... 100) Jan. 1900, 8........ 90 —100 
State National...| 100/June 19001% qr/!64 -—166 
Third National...| 100! June 1900, 13g qy|'44, —147 
*Quoted 100 for par. 








TRUST STOCKS. 
Par/{ Last Dividend 








val. Per Cent. Price. 
Lincoln. Be onal “100 June ’99,S.A 3/145 —148 
SIGS, . VO. .....0s01: 100)Apr. ‘00, 2% qr/260 —295 
St. Louis........... 100/Apr. 00, 14% qrj215 —23C 
nion.. cscocce, | WN INGU,, “SB. B., ....... 228 -—-230 
WRU IEG siccnenest FEN ec ccasapnoeses coasas 251 --253 








STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS, 





















































Coupons. Price. 
oe eA Sen Mee einen erie came | eaereeeee me es 
10-20s 5s............. | J.&J. |1912/101 —103 
SY ee Oct. ’93 4 100 —.. 
SRR Ee .a J; 1907/1236 —1]1 
Jefferson Ave... Dec, ’ Sr elaks ated 
2 eae M. & N. 2/1905} 05 —107 
Lindell 20s 5s........... F.& A. |1911/108 —109 
Comp. Heigts.U.D.6s} J.& J. [1913116 —118 
do Taylor Ave.6s.; J.&J. {1913/16 —117 
Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-10s,) M.&N. |1896/105 —106 
People’s. Hie ene 
do 1st Mtg. 6s 20s. jJ.& D. {1912} °8 —100 
do 2d Mtg. 7s......... M. & N. {1902} 98 —100 
St. 1. & Be, St. I........ Monthly2p 100 —..... 
ee . &J. 1925|/103 —107 
OR, Boece... Aproolysa 130 —150 
do Ist 5s 5-20s. ..... M.&N. |1910}100 —101 
do Baden-St.L,. 5s. jJ.&J. {1913;100 —102 
Ws Rela MI ovoec hosaec >< ceneeinceccence 73.0 — 75 
eS eon F.& A. /1921/104% —105% 
do Cable & Wt..6s.| M. & N. [1914/117 —120 
do Merimac Rv. 6s} M.& N. |1910/115 —13 
oy SY ee ee 1914) 86 — 8&8 
Southern Ist 6s,...... M. & N. |1904)106 —109 
I is. canccces [crtnnsanersasesee- 1909}109 —111 
do Gen. Mfg. 5s..... F.& A. /|1910/107 —108 
do 1st 10-20s 6s..... J.&D. /1910/100 —102 
do 2d 256 Ga........... J.&D. {1918}: —125 
Mound City 10-20s6s; J.&J. (|191C)10; —104 
United Ry’ © Pid....... July ’00 1%] ....| 67 — 68 
4 p.c. 50s as T.. 85 — 87 
ME. LOUIS TARR. -- lo nccc cece. -nncncs: | 0500. 21 —~ 22 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent Price. 
American Cent 25| fan. 1900 4 SA| 43 — 4 
MISCELLANEOODS STOCKS. 
Par| Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. Price. 
BOON anno. assoke’ casacs | ae Ae 
Am. Lin Oil Com 100 rane io lel qr = = & 
100) Ju wconel 42 = Sb 
Am.Car-Fdry Co! ip|july 1900,19, az.| 63 — 64 
Bell Telephone...| 100 wey 1900 2 qr....138 —141 
Bonne Terre F. C| 100| May '96, 2... ‘fe 
Central Lead Co.| 100 Mar. 1900, MO...|125 —13 
Consol. Coal....... 100| July, '97, 1. ot 
Doe Run Min. Co| 10|Mar. 1900, MO 125 —135 
GraniteBi-Metal.| 100) -------<-.-----. .---- 245 — 250 
HydraulicP.B.Co 100! July 1900, jlay.- 4 aie Fs 
AA ea Feb, 1900 A110.|103 ~ 37 
Kennard Pfd...... 100|Feb. 1909 SA3%4.|199  —104 
Laclede Gas,com| 100|Mar,, ’00.2SA | 75 -- 57 
Laclede Gas, pf..| 100|June '99 SA Porte +? 
Mo. Edison Pfd... 100 seotetens santas guenesees 33% > “a8 
Mo. Edison com..| 100} ---.---- Ep senetnarcceness = 
Nat. Stock Yards] 100| July '00 1% qr./100 —105 
Schultz Belting..| 100|July 00. ay 1% 180 — 9 
SimmonsHdwCo| 100|Feb., 1900, 8 A |:00 —.15 
Simmons do pf...| 100| Feb. 1900, BoA 135 140 
Simmons do 2 pf.| 100}_------- woccseasces == 05 135 
St. Joseph L,. Co.| 10 June 9 14 qy| 13 -- 14 
St. L. Brew Pfd...|£10\Jan., 00,4 p.c |£7 —£8 
St. L. Brew. Com|£10|Jan., 9 3p.c.|43 —£4 
St. L. Cot. Comp| 100|Sept.,’94, 4....... 30 — 34 
x Exposit’n 1 Dec., ft 2— 3 
St.L,. Transfer Co} 100|J uly 1900, 1 gr. -= 
Union Dairy....... 00| Feb., *00, 1%SA/110 —115 
Wiggins Fer.Co.| 100|/July 00. Vg" see eee |e —230 
West’haus Brake| 50|J uly1900, 179 ---180 
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WHITAKER & HODGMAN, 
Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


soo NORTH FOURTH ST... 


ST. LOUIS. 





since, but the®feeling continues very uncer- 
tain and feverish. Financial markets in 
Europe could not withstand any serious 
shock, after the panicky developments of a 
few weeks ago, and it will be idle to expect 
any decided improvement over there for an 
indefinite length of time. The persistent re- 
ports, circulated in Wall street, that foreign- 
ers are liberal buyers of our securities do 
not deserve any attention. Foreigners have 
bought all they care to hold. They are 
more disposed to liquidate than to increase 
their commitments. 

Money markets continue easy, but there 
has again been a littl: advance in sterling 
exchange rates since last Friday. Further 
gold exports may be expected to take place 
in the near future. The reserves of the 
Bank of England are decreasing steadily, 
and that great institution will be compelled 
ro replenish them again before long with 
American gold. It will not do to be too 
optimistic about a continuance of easy money 
rates on this side. 

ae 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 





The renewal of the strike has, temporarily 
at least, upset the value of street railway 
securities again to a small extent. The ad- 
vance last week, afterthe agreement, had 
induced considerable buying, and when it 
was announced that the strike and boycott 
would be renewed, timid holders did not 
hesitate to sell. 

St. Louis Transit, after rising to about 
23!4, has declined again to 22'%, while 
United Railways preferred is quoted at 68}. 
The 4 per cent bonds can be bought at 8614. 
Suburban issues are holding steady, and 
there is good demand for the stock at every 
little decline. The 5 per cent bonds remain 
unchanged at 104 50 bid. 

Mining stocks continue dull and neglected. 
Granite-Bimetallic is quoted at 2.45 bid, 
2.50 asked, and American Nettie is weak 
at 1.1714 bid, 1 20 asked. 

Bank stocks show hardly any change in 
quotations. Boatmen’s bank is quoted at 
190 asked, and Third National is 145 bid. 
For Lincoln Trust 147 50 is asked. 

There is a fairly good demand for funds 
at local banks, with interest rates unchanged 
at from 4 to5 percent. Sterling Exchange 
is steady at 4.8634, while Berlin is quoted 
at 9546 and Paris at 5 155¢. 

Fe 

‘‘Sure, Pat, and why are ye wearin’ ye 
coat buttoned up loike this?’’ ‘ Faith, yer 
riverence, to hoide the shirt Oi haven’t got 

— Punch. 





COMING ATTRACTIONS. 





A highly popu‘ar act is thatof ‘Ihe Girl with 
the Auburn Hair’? at Forest Park Highlands 
this week. It_is the best and most refined at- 
traction that has ever appeared on the vaude- 
ville stage. The auburu-haired singer capti- 
vated immense throng since last Sunday night. 
The Six Sennetts are unsurpassed in their 
clever and uniqu ? tumbling feats, in “Fun at 
the Zoo.” All the other numbers are high- 
class. Next week’s bill is again headed by 
“The Girl with the Auburn Hair.” The week’s 
receipts will be devoted to the benefit of the 
Police Relief Association, and Kelley and Vio- 
lette, Westin and Allen, Martinetti and Suther- 
land, Arthur Loftus and many others are calcu- 
lated to break all records at popular Forest 
Park Highlands. 

se 


At Uhrig’s Cave commencing Sunday, July 
15th, and continuing for one week, Auber’s 
“Fra Diavolo’”’ will be produced. After fifty 
years it still holds its own among all the operas. 
It is a model for all light opera. It offers oppor- 
tunities for everyone in the cast. The cast for 
the coming production is as follows: Fra 
Diavolo, William Wade Hinshaw; Lorenzo, 
Martin Pache; Lord Allcash, William Steiger; 
Giacomo, George Shields; Matheo, Hal Clayton; 
Lady Alleash, Gertrude Lodge; Zerlina, Grace 
Van Studdiford; Francesco, Fanny DaCosta. 
Nellie Braggins will hold a reception after the 
Saturday matinee, when every lady present will 
receive an American Beauty souvenir. Next 
week, ‘‘Girofle-Girofla.”’ 


rd 


The vaudeville bill at the Suburban Garden 
next week will be headed by Melville and 
Stetson, the popular St. Louis duo. They will 
introduce an entirely new act, recently written 
forthem. Ben Mowatt and son, the clever club 
jugglers,and Lew Sully, black-face comedian, 
are also featured on the bill. The minstrel first 
part will be furnished by Carroll Johnson, Lew 
Sully, van Allman, Al Blanchard, Frank 
Dumont and the Bison City Quartet. 


yd 


“The Girl From Paris” is such a hit that it 
will be continued next week at Delmar Garden. 
The Midway plaisance has been increased in 
size and the steeple-chase was patronized by 
more than eight thousand persons last Sunday. 
Each afternoon the band gives a free open air 
concert, which is becoming more popular every 
day. Afterthe run of ‘‘The Girl From Paris,’’ 
**1492,’’ remembered for its great, three-year run 
in New York. will be put on by the excellent 


company. 
Fe 
PATRIOTISM AND ECONOMY. 





‘‘Father,’’ said the youngest son, ‘‘can’t 
1 buy some firecrackers for the Fourth of 
July??? 

‘“No, Gerald,’’ Mr. Tyte-Phist replied. 
‘‘Save up the paper sacks we get from the 
fill them with air, and then burst 
They make almost as much noise 
less dangerous.’’— 


grocer, 
them. 
ani they are much 
Chicago Tribune. 








Capital and Surplus, $6,500,000 
2% PAID ON CURRENT DEPOSITS. 


DIRECTORS. 
August Gehner, 


Elmer B. Adams, 
Williamson Bacon, 
Charles Clark 

Harrison I. Drummond 
Auguste B. Ewing, 


David R. Francis, Wm. 





Geo. H. Goddard 
S. E. Hoffman, 
Breckinridge Jones, 
Sam. M. Kennard, 
F. Nolker, 

Wn. D. Orthwein, 


Thomas O'Reilly, M. D., 
H. Clay Pierce, 

Chas. H. Turner, 

J. C. Van Blarcom, 
Julius S. Walsh, 

Rolla Wells, 
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SAVING TIME. 





When the Wabash Railroad Company 
introduced its ‘‘Continental Limited’’ train 
to the East, about two years ago, it was 
supposed that it had done for the traveling 
community of St. Louis and vicinity all that 
could be reasonably expected of any rail- 
road. This means of connecting the meto- 
politan cities of New York and Boston with 
this metropolis has been a great success and 
to-day the ‘‘Continental’’ is the type of the 
highest standard of a through train from 
here to the Atlantic coast. 

But now the Wabash has put on anew 
train, traveling bya new route, which the 
management believes will be of especial 
advantage to business men with whom a 
saving of time means money gained. That 
this is really the case the following extract 


from the schedule will indicate: 
EAST BOUND. 
BW Webs TERR ooo ice: sicniics daksesec casa aks 11:30 p. m. 


Ee. TIOGE conics iss itn... ee 
Ar. Niagara Falls veosscserenc! @hOe De Mies 
URE: TREN saaesusnsuvass coco vaniventes woces $250 Pe We 
Ar. New York (D. lL. & W.)............ 7:30 a. m. 


The reader will note that leaving St. Louis 
at 11:30 p. m. affords him the entire after- 
noon here for business or friendly sojourn. 
He can then go to his sleeper at 9:30p. m. 
at the Union Station and ‘‘lie down to 
pleasant dreams,’’ and the fast train takes 
him into New York early in the morning of 
the second day, in time for a hotel break- 


fast. 
The return trip is also a very convenient 


one: 
WEST BOUND. 
Lv. New York (D. lL. & W.)...........10:066 a. m1. 
LV. BteGEal. ....2:.2002.cscencscnssonscoassareoees 8:30 p. m. 
Ey, Winaare POUS........:..22..0cces00s<0050 Sime ee as 
ae, Tosa ri sackscccce env acncr Sins .. 2:40 a. m. 
Be BG, TN i ss ctdtiacatindcradaaiaccesees 2:00 p. m. 


The MIRROR has no doubt this new 
service will become quite as popular as the 
‘Continental’ is. 

Then the Wabash route to Boston and 
New York, viathe West Shore and Fitch- 
burg, has been accelerated. It leaves St. 
Louis at 9 a. m. and 8:30 p. m., arriving in 
New York at 3:15 p.m. and 7:40 a. m., 
and in Boston at 5:20 p. m. and 10:05 a. m 

In the way of communication with Chicago 
the company has put on an entire train be- 
tween this city and Chicago, leaving both 
cities at 11:30 p. m., arriving in Chicago at 
8a. m., and, southbound, in St. Louis at 
7:56 a. m. 

In these and other ways (as, for instance, 
its short and quick routes to Kansas City, 
Omaha and Des Moines) ‘‘the old reliable’ 
Wabash is justifying tbe patronage it 
receives from St. Louisans. It is a St. 
Louis road and one which, by its splendid 
equipment, its unrivalled service and its 
enterprise, is a credit to its home city. 

Readers of the MIRROR will find in Mr. 
E. H. Coffin, the Wabash ticket agent at 
Broadway anc Olive street, a courteous 
guide and adviser, who will cheerfully supply 
all desired information to prospective 


travelers. 
ee et 


Nell—Why did she break off her engage- 


ment? 

Belle—She' detected the odor of beer on 
his breath. 

Nell—I didn’t know she was so opposed 
to drinking. 

Belle—Oh, it wasn’t that. She had her 





Whe 





atlirror. 


Vandalia-Pennsylvania Lines 

















___EAST-BOUND. Schedule in effect May 27th, 1900. 
Ly. St. Louis............ 8.44 am | 1.00 pm | 11.35 pm | i ae eae 
Ar. Indianapolis ............ 300 pm | 700 pm | 8 20 am | ‘© Philadelphia............ 
ee 135 am | 6.00 am} 5.50 pm «Washington ............ 
‘« Philadelphia........... 11.52*am | 4.17 pm | 4.45 am (ims 
Ar. New York......... | 2.30 pm 6.45 pm | 7.30 am |} « ee 
Ar. Baltimore ................ 11.55 am| 4.15 pm| 635 am | Lv. Indianapolis ........... 
Ar. Washington ............ 1.00 pm 530 pm} 7.45 am || Ar. St. Louis. .......... 











WEST-BOUND. 
9.55 am | 1.55 pm| 5.55 pm 
1220 pm 4.30 pm 8.25 pm 
10.50 am > 2P yy pene ae 
12 00 noon Oe Gh can 
8.15 pm 100 am 445 am 
645 am 12 15 noon 330 pm 
$2.56 noon 6.40 pm| 9.40 pm 





each direction on all trains given above; 








New 
Railroad 


Golden Gate. 
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AD al i 
RENGTHENING. 
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Bilious Dispepsia 


Loss of App 








Why try to stick 
things with some- 
thing that doesn’t 


stick? Buy MAJOR’S 
CEMENT; you know 
it sticks, Nothing 
breaks away from it. 
Stick to MAJOR’S 
CEMENT. Buy once, 
you will buy for- 
| ever. There is 
97 nothing as good; 
Wy 

077, don’t believe the 
e\ Y; — substituter. 

MAJOR’S RUBBER and MAJOR’S LEATHER. 


Two separate cements—the best. Insist on having them, 
ESTABLISHED 1876, 
15 and 25 cents per bottle at all druggists. 


MAJOR CEMENT CO., NEW YORK CITY. 








eye on another man who can afford cham- 
pagne.—Philadelphia Record. 
ze Ft 

Wedding invitations in the latest correct 

forms, finest material and workmanship at 


MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 





Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 





204 N. Fourtn Srraeat 


E, A. FORD, Gen’! Passenger Agent. 


Mountain passes, extinct volcanoes 
Yosemite, Grand Canon of Arizona, en route. 
Same high-grade service that has made the Santa Fe the favorite route to Southern California. 


Fast schedule; Pullman and Tourist sleepers daily ; 
Harvey meals throughout. 


BEGINNING JULY 1. 





Train 10 leaves St. Louis at 8:35 p. m., with Coaches and Sleeping Car to Columbus, Ohio, 
Columbus, Ohio, 8:30 a. m., Pittsburg, 3:30 p. m., New York, 7:15 a. m. 


Through Sleepers between New York and St. Louis in 


Ticket Office, 100 


also Dining Cars. 














without change, arriving 


N. Fourth St. and Union Station. 


J. M. CHESBROUGH, Asst’t Gen’l Passenger Agent. 





To San Francisco 


Santa Fe Route, by its San Joaquin Valley Extension. 
The only line with track and train 


TICKET OFFICE 


108 N. FOURTH ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GRACEFUL 
CURVES AND 
EASY GRADES 

















give comfort to a journey via the 
New York Central Lines between 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
and New York and Boston. No other 
line approaches the New York Cen- 
tral in the number, character and 
speed of its trains. 


For a copy of ‘‘The Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,” send a postage stamp to George H 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Graud Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 





‘16,600 frs. 
“ Awarded at Paris 

















WINE CORDIAL 


Highest recommendations for cure of Poorness 
of Blood, Stomach troubles and General De- 





Fem | 


bea 


s under one managemznt all the way from Chicago to the 


» petrified forests, prehistoric ruins, Indian pueblos, 


Free reclining chair cars; 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY, 





Colorado, Utah, 


California, Oregon, 


Are best reached 
via the 


UNION 





I'he Only Direct Route, 
The Best Equipped Route, 
The Fastest Route, 


The Safest Route, 


The Only Dining Car Route Kansas 
City and Omaha to Pacific Coast. 


For illustrated matter, time tables, etc., 
Address, 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A., 
Omaha. 
J. F. AGLAR, General Agent, 
903 Olive Street. 





bility. Increases the appetite, strengthens 
the nerves and builds up the entire system. 


22 rue Drouot 


PARIS 
K. Fougera & Co. 
Agents, aE, ZA 
















Established 1850. Telephone 1013. 
THE OLD RELIABLE. 
MATTHEWS’ 

DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 

Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
314 OLive Srrear. 
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“ST. LOUIS’ GREATEST STORE,”’ 


CRAWFORD’S, | 


WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 





| 
| 
| 
: 
! 


Ladies’ Suits, Skirts, 
Silk Waists and 
Wash Waists. 


All this season’s goods, but must not be carried 


over to another season. We had rather sell them 

at half cost now—so now is your chance. 

Ladies’ Tan, Blue and Brown Denim Skirts, 
made with deep hem and inverted pleats in 
back, were $1.35, WOW inn nisisssccciccccscee ons. 89c 


Ladies’ Fine White Pique Skirts, trimmed 
with insertion, new inverted pleats in back, 
, WORE $2.25, WOW .-orecare- cececcocors eoncenenens senses $1.25 


Ladies’ Fine Linen Suits, trimmed with light 
or navy blue pique, were $5.00, now.......... $2 
One lot of Ladies’ Cloth Suits, some braided, 
some plain, were $9.50 up to $13.50, now..$3.98 


Ladies’ Black Crepon Skirts, made very full, 
new pleats in back, were $7.50, now.......... $5.00 


An odd lot of Ladies’ Fancy Silk Waists, 
black and colored, were $6.50 up to $9.50, 
BO se ae ecm ee $2.98 


50 dozen fine Percale Waists, trimmed with 
insertion, new soft cuffs, these waists come 
in some very pretty ee seinen were 
Gs BOW sass, cases sssae- : 69c 


SILKS! SILKS! 


Our silk buyer corralled the other day at one of 
our hotels the Silk Missionary for a large import- 
ing house who had got through with his trip for the 
season, making him an offer for his whole stock of 
samples, lengths of which run from 2 to 10 yards, 
and after much higgling, securing them at hisown 
price. These goods are to-day retailed everywhere 
at prices ranging from 85c to $1.35; we have 
bought these at such a price as to enable us to let 
them fly at 49c a yard. A word to the wise is 
sufficient. 


Fancy Stripe Satins, $1.25 quality, 

Stripe Silk, Lace Effect, $1.25 quality, 

Fancy Corded Silk, $1. 25 quality, 
Persian-Stripe Silk, $1.00 quality, 

Black Satin Duchess, short lengths, $1.40 
Sag 1 ES a A leer ae 49c 























Lace Department. 


25 different patterns Lace Allovers, striped 
and bow-knot effects, both white and butter 
color, choice at, a yard 25c 
Were from 40c to 60c a yard (some slightly soiled ) 
150 pieces fine Valenciennes Lace Insertions 
(butter color only,) regular value 5c to 7}¢c 
a yard, l inch wide, choice at, a yard............... lc 
Only a few pieces left, black silk Chantilly 
Laces,from 1 to 4 inches wide, every thread 
silk warranted, just think of it, a yard.............. 5c 








Embroidery Department. 


50 pieces Hamburg Embroidery, actual width 
5 inches, slightly soiled, regular price 10c 
and 12}¢c, choice at, yard............0:cc-s20+ ssssrssseses 5c 
40 pieces Laces and Tucked Allovers, 50 
small tucks and 5 rows of fine Val Lace In- 
sertion, regular value $1.25 a yard, Sale 
IGA, B SREG csssissiass Ss es eet octane 69c 





25 pieces fine Swiss and Cambric Allovers for 
Shirt Waists, were 75c and 85c a yard, now..50c 








Skirts. 


Our suit man, on the lookout for something to 
give a boost to his department, dropped onto 
two big lots of Ladies’ Wash Skirts (perfect 
beauties,) in all the new materials, which 
we ourselves have sold right along all sea- 
son at $1.25, $1.50, $1.98, $2.25, $2 50, 
$3.50, $4.50, $4.75, $5.00. We propose 
now to close out the new lots with a rush at.. 
59c, 75c, 98c, $1.00, $1 25, 
$1.50, $1.75, $2 00, $2.50. 
Now don’t miss this lot of bargains. The cars 
are running, and you will be allowed to ride in 
them. No thanks to the authorities. 





Ladies’ Muslin Underwear 


Must Go. All NewGoods. Best Muslin. 
Best Workmanship. 


Ladies’ Umbrella Skirts,deep cambric flource, 
trimmed with embroidery, finished with a 
cambric foot ruffiz, were $1.00, now.... ........... 75c 

Ladies’ Skirts, 20-inch cambric flounce, trim- 
med with three rows of lace and edge, made 
extra full, regular price $1.85, now...........$1 49 

Ladies’ Gowns, yoke trimmed with 4 rows of 
lace insertion and edge, neck and sleeves 
with lace, were 95c, MOW..........:....-s000 -eccsceeceneeees 69c 

Ladies’ Umbrella Drawers, cambric ieee 
trimmed with Torchon lace, were 69c, now....59c 

Ladies’ Gingham Aprons, made of the best 
quality, extra wide and long, were 30c, now..20c 


WASH GOODS. 


We Weat Their Room. 

35 pieces of 36-inch vide, light ground Per- 
cale, in checks, plaids and figures, were 
1246c quality, will close out the lot, at, a 
MRIIE cccccceneanor canes wrtes cnaceenessibeieer iicsiaa doaksedssistant 76c 

25 pieces of 32-inch wide French Gingham, in 
red and dark blue checks, were 20c, now..12}¢c 

20 pieces 36-inch wide indigo blue Percale, in 
small white stripes, extra good quality, now..7}¢c 

50 assorted styles in pink, blue and lavender 
32-inch Egyptian Tissue, were 25c, now....17}éc 








Lawns and Dimities 


Dirt Cheap. 


Figured Dimities, fine quality, white ground, 
blue and white ‘Lawns, fast colors, were L5c, 


Imported French Organdies, were 35c, now......15c 


Extra fine Lawns, all new designs and nobby 
styles, fast colors, really worth 25c, now........ 15c 


Irish lawns, imported, nobby styles, were 25c, 


Silk Mousseline de Soie, plain colors and fast, 
were 50c, now........... .-.--- 39c 








FAN SPECIAL. 


500 large size lace stick, parchment paper 
Japanese Fans, highly decorated, carved, 
spangled, etc., worth trom 25c to 50c each, 
GURU OR ORIEN so rosccae sc escapee cvtestaomssionenstti 10c 





Our store will close at 1 P. M. on Saturdays 
during the months of July and August. 











A Raid on Shoemakers. 


We Can Shoe the World and Beat All 
Creation in the Doing of It! 


Our shoe buyer, Mr. Moore, was let loose the 
other day with 20,000 dollars’ worth of New York 
exchange in his jeans and instructions to scour the 
shoe manufacturing districts of the United States, 
and to buy up and pay tor all good odd lots of this 
season’s shoes he could find at a price not higher 
than 50c on the dollar, paying cash on the nail for 
the stuff, and when he ran short of funds to draw 
upon us for any amount!! (no limit.) How well 
he has succeeded his purchases will speak for 
themselves in this sale}! MR. MOORE HAS 
CROWNED HIMSELF WITH GLORY, AND 
THE “OLD MAN” HAS CROWNED HIM 
WITH A 20 PER CENT INCREASE in his 
salary for his nerve, his judgment and his push! ! 
Mr. Moore is the buyer of shoes at our store for 
the express purpose of doing the largest retail shoe 
business in St. Louis, and MR. CRAWFORD 
pledges his word he will doit, or he is going to 
know the reason why!! READ NOW THE 
MOST INTERESTING PART OF OUR SHOE 
STORY!! 

TABLE NO. 1. 


At $1.59—Ladies’ High Lace Shoes and Kid 
Oxfords, in black or chocolate shades, hand- 
made, neat coin or bulldog toe, light or me- 
dium weight sole, kid or patent leather tips. 
These shoes are made with all smooth inter- 
soles, back stays, beaded edges, made of 
dongola and vici kid, with oak soles,medium 
or high heels, not a pairin this lot worth 
less than $2. 50 and up to e. 00 a pair, 
your choice, at........ $1.59 


TABLE NO. 2. 


At $1 98—In this lot you will find the choicest 
of shoes that are made,they consist of ladies’ 
high lace shoes and low shoes of every 
description, patent leathers with light, 
medium or extended soles, black or choco- 
late brown lace vici kids with Louis XIV 
heels, black or chocolate brown vici kid 
Oxfords or lace shoes, hand-turn shoes, 
medium, coin or bulldog toe, in fact all the 
latest style shoes and Oxfords made, not a 
pair of above shoes are sold in exclusive 
shoe stores at less than $3.00 and up to 
BA, SO © BASE TOW GO) BE coscicicsccssectsnenkeorisseceots $1.98 


TABLE NO. 3. 


At 98c—On this table we have broken sizes in 
Ladies’ Low Shoes, Boys’, Misses’ 
and Children’s Lace and Button Shoes. 
Misses’ and children’s patent leather button, 
vesting tops, sold regularly at $2 00 a pair, 
ladies’ Oxfords in black and chocolate shade, 
in all kid or vesting tops. sold regularly at 
$1.50 to $2.00, and boys’ shoes, sizes from 
9 to 2, sold at regular shoe stores at $1.50, 
choice of above shoes at ; 98c 


At $2 48—These shoes you will pay $4.00 and 
$5 00 a pair for in regular shoe stores. They 
are made of the finest leather that can be 
had and by workmen who make the finest 
shoes made. They consist of handturn or 
hand-sewed, light, medium or heavy soles, 
whole foxed, trimmed with silk top facing, 
low Milton heel or Louis XIV. heel. We 
have above in all styles toes and lasts. If 
we bought these ina regular way we would 
have to sell them at no less than $5.00 a 
pair, in this sale they go, at................ .......--- $2 48 
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aon. Attitude 2,000 Feet. 
Outdoor a of All Sorts. 


The CRESCENT HOTEL. 


IS OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
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Cheap Round-Trip Tickets via the 
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IT’S THE BEST! 


—THE— 


Knickerbocker 
Special, 


——ViA— 


Big Four Route, 


—FROM— 


—$T, LOU 
— 
NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 
CLEVELAND, 
BUFFALO, 
NIAGARA FALLS. 
ST. LOUIS 
—To— 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
and WASHINGTON, D, C. 


Finest Besteoed. ‘Train between 
St. Louis and the East. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS, 
THROUGH LIBRARY CAFE CARS, 
THROUGH DINING CARS. 

>: op-overs allowed at Niagara Falls, Hot Springs, 
wae Washington. Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia. 





For Sleeping Car reservations, call on or 
address. ... 
Cc. W. GREEN, 
Trav. Pass’r Ag’t, Big Four Route, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


W. G. KNITTLE, 


Trav. Pass’r Ag’t, Big Four Route. ....... DALLAS, TEX. 
Cc. L. HILLEARY, 
Ass’t Gen’! Pass’r Agent................. ST. LOUIS, MO 
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LADIES nemeoy 


A safe and powerful remedy for functional 
troubles, delay, pain, and irregularities, is 


APIOLINE 
(CHAPOTEAUT) 


Successfully prescribed by Specialists for Dis- 





eases of Women. Price $1.00 of all Druggists, 
or by mail. P.O. Box 2081, N. Y. 
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TO-DAY 





FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, ETC., 
IF YOU ARE CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, 
ANY PORTION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE 
OVER THE 


CHICAGO @ 


PER, 


CHICAGO 


AND 


720 OG & Oxf 
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ST.LOUIS 





“AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR RAILWAY." 
For particulars apply to 
D. BOWES, 
Gen. West. Pass. Agt., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BEAVER LINE. 








ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Montrea! to Liverpool and all European Points, 
$122.50 and Upwards. Paris Exposition and 
return including one week’s Hotel accomodation 
Regular Weekly Sailings. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General Southwestern Ag’t, 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








513 PINE ST. 


T. LC OUTS 
> > 


uOAN, | 








A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


IS t 
NORD, GTO mee 


AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE» 





=> FINEST = 


PASSENGER SERVICE 





“No trouble to answer questions.” 


Write for New Book on TEXAS—ree. 


E. P. TURNER, 


General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent. 


L. S. THORNE, 


Vice-President and 


General Manager. 


DALLAS. TEXAS. 
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